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HENCE have we all that we have received? From Nature? Doubtless 

we should have got along badly had Nature been less bountiful. From 

man? Nature gave the sunshine and the coal and the steel and the forces 

that obey the mind; but all the comforts of civilization are the gifts of human 

genius. But why is Nature plastic to the mind of man? Who binds the electrons 

- within the atom and causes them to spin in their ceaseless round like the planets? 

Why do they not break up into chaos and explode the world? The mechanism 

of Nature, stupendous and complex as it is, beyond human comprehension, 
operates with mathematical precision. 


Who is the Mathematician whose calculations are so perfect? We may 
refuse to answer, or say we know nothing about Him; but every youth who builds 
a radio to receive ethereal waves is vaguely conscious of Him. ‘The silent waves 
that flash through space with the speed of light, and are converted into the voices 
of men, convey more than words. They reveal the reality of the immaterial 
and the marvels of the invisible. Even there is law and order and forces intelli- 
gently directed to rational ends. We trace all things to their source, all energies 
and all human genius, and all that we have received, and nothing less than the 
Eternal God can explain them. 


There is an old warning given to Israel that is still worth remembering, 
even in an age when the tribal Jehovah of the Jews appears as a petty chieftain 
before the imperial splendor of the God whose jewels are a million suns: “Beware 
lest thou forget the Lord thy God, and thou say in thy heart, My power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou shalt remember the 
Lord thy God, for it is He that giveth thee power to get wealth. And it shall be, 
if thou shalt forget the Lord thy God, ye shall surely perish.” The remembrance 
of God and thankfulness to Him for all we have received is a moral preservative 
in the national life. 


[From a Thanksgiving Sermon in this issue.] 
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The Joy of Discovery 


Regardless of age or circumstance, most intelligent 
people possess one trait in common—the thirst for 
new information which will broaden their view. 


Thousands of people of this type are regular visitors to their 
public library. It is the desire of this committee to make THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER available to these readers. 


It is a significant fact that few publications dealing with the 
eternal verities of life receive a more responsive welcome from 
librarians and readers alike. 


And this is equally true in school and college libraries where 
young people away from home find their chief source of reading 
along religious lines. 


Preference will be given to the libraries you designate. Subserip- 
tions will be entered for them unless they are already supplied 
with TH ReGist—ER—in which case the most important libraries 
on the long waiting list will be covered through your contribution. 


Send $3.00 for each Library Subscription to Mr. CHAruEs F. D. 
BELDEN, Treasurer. 


The National Library Committee 


Rev. J. T. SuNDPRLAND, Rey. J. Harry Hoornr, 
President Secretary 
Mr. Cuarues F. D. Bewpen, Treasurer . 


25 Beacon Street. ‘ ; ru i +: Boston, gee. 
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“And yet God left not himself without 
witness, in that he did good, and gave 
you from heaven rains and fruitful sea- 
sons, filling your hearts with food and 
gladness.”—Acts xiv. 17. 


N ANTIQUITY, all mysterious events 
were attributed to the direct action of 
gods or demons. When a cripple of Lystra 
claimed to be healed by Paul, the people 
shouted that the gods had come down in 
the forms of men and hailed Paul and 
Barnabas as Mercury and Jupiter. Paul 
repressed the celebration, repudiated di- 
vine honors, and told them to thank the 
God of Nature, whose beneficence they 
daily enjoyed. In the rains and fruitful 
trees, in the glory and beauty of the world, 
should they find the evidences of the 
Divine Presence. For their food and glad- 
- ness, for the healing of their diseases, for 
all the gifts of the divine bounty, they 
should praise the Creator and not his 
servants. 
This God in whom Paul believed, the 
Eternal Spirit “in whom we live and move 
and have our being,’ has been sent by 
many modern men to join the host of pagan 
deities. He is numbered among the myths 
of mankind. The universe now known is 
thought to be too great a job for any God, 
or at least for any God that can be known 
by man. Any psalm of thanksgiving to 
Him thus becomes as obsolete as a hymn 
to Apollo. To mention Him is to betray a 
low intelligence. The only way to account 
for things is to endow atoms and electrons 
with the ability to evolve by chance stars 
and flowers, apes and men. Behaviorist, 
physicist, and chemist are summoned to 
lead a chorus of praise to the forces of 
Nature, which have, during the ages, found 
a way to create the universe as we find it. 


+ 


Paul’s conception of God may, in some 
respects, appear archaic, because his knowl- 
edge of the universe was more limited than 
ours. But the little that he did know was 
sufficient to convince him that much may 
be known about God from “the things He 
has made.” ‘The more that we know 
deepens that conviction. The vaster and 


‘more complex the universe, the greater is . 


_ the need of a Divine Engineer to superin- 
tend the construction. It is too great a 
Strain upon our credulity to believe that 
all things in the heavens around us and in 
2 earth we inhabit have been produced, 
a co-ordinating Mind, by the 
ry dance of atoms embracing each 
r with chemical enthusiasm. When a 
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printing press shall assemble its consti- 
tuent elements from the earth, set up its 
structure, publish the plays of Shakespeare 
—without the guiding mind of men, and 
then give birth to little presses that grow 
up and publish a complete edition of The 
New York Times, we may begin to believe 
that the self-directed forces of Nature 
produced a humming-bird. 


+ 


Until some such miracle occurs to over- 
come our incredulity, we find it more ra- 
tional to believe in God. Our knowledge 
of Him grows with a widening knowledge 
of His works. They baffle our understand- 
ing, and so does He. It may be anthro- 
pomorphie to say, “The heavens declare 
the glory of the Lord and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork,” but it seems still 
to be the most sensible explanation of the 
origin of things. The artist is greater than 
all his works, but we know his genius by 
what he does.. We are grateful for the 
beauty he creates and do not commit the 
folly of thinking that he has not lived be- 
cause we do not see him in his studio. 
Why, then, should we deny the Divine 
Artist or fail in gratitude for His gifts? 
“T often think,’ said John Fiske, “when 
working over my plants, of what Linnzeus 
once said of the unfolding of the blossom: 
‘IT saw God in His glory passing near me 
and bowed my head in worship.’ The forces 
of Nature may be the fingers of God, but 
they are guided by a competent Mind. We 
may fail in defining Him in words, as 
most of us fail in following the formule 
of the higher mathematics; but our failure 
is only a tribute to His incomprehensible 
power. The child may believe in the 
father whom he can by no means under- 
stand, and the greatest man is but an in- 
fant in the presence of God. Transcending 
human understanding, yet He remains a 
definite object of human thought. “God is 
the soul of the world,” says Dr. Patrick, 
“an indwelling spiritual presence, a crea- 
tive, organizing, and perfecting power, the 
source of our moral, religious, and :xs- 
thetic ideals.’ Of His existence and wis- 
dom we may be conscious, though we 
understand Him not. The motions of 
Nature may monopolize our attention, but 
“the noblest ministry of Nature,’ says 
Emerson, “is to stand as the apparition of 
God.” Enriched by the gifts of Nature, we 
see beyond them the Eternal Giver, and 
strive in human ways to express our 
gratitude. We praise not the machine 
that serves us, but the One who developed 
the machine to work for us. To thank 
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God for life and all its benefits is not a 
superstition ; it is an act of courtesy. 

Men have done much for themselves and 
boast of being the lords of creation. But 
what have they done? They have only 
used the abilities that were given them— 
when they did not misuse them—to add 
their inventions to the world, by guiding 
the action of forces they did not set in 
motion, in obedience to laws they did not 
enact. Paul rebukes their intellectual com- 
placency: “And what hast thou that thou 
didst not receive? But if thou didst re- 
ceive it, why dost thou glory as if thou 
hadst not received it?’ All that we have 
done is to use or abuse the things that 
have been given to us. We inherit the 
works of God and we inherit the works of 
all mankind. How little any one man has 
contributed to his own knowledge or his 
own possessions! You have brains; but 
you received them, such as they are. You 
have culture and education; but you re- 
ceived them, perhaps against your will. 
You have bodily strength and beauty; but 
you received them. You have liberty, 
machinery, libraries, civilization; but you 
have received them. All that any one of 
us has added to these might easily be 
eliminated without being missed. Born 
into the world, you were the most helpless 
of all creatures and would have died more 
quickly than a chicken if you had been 
left unattended. ‘What hast thou that 
thou didst not receive?” Perhaps a few 
habits that you have no reason to be 
proud of. 


“We see by the light of thousands of years, 
And the knowledge of millions of men; 
The lessons they arnt through blood and 

in tears 
Are ours for the reading; and then 
We sneer at their errors and follies and 
dreams, 
Their frail idols of mind and of stone, 
And call ourselves wiser—forgetting, it seems, 
That the future may laugh at our own.” 


+L 


Whence have we all that we have re- 
ceived? From Nature? Doubtless we 
should have got along badly had Nature 
been less bountiful. From man? Nature 
gave the sunshine and the coal and the 
steel and the forces that obey the mind; . 
but all the comforts of civilization are the 
gifts of human genius. But why is Nature 
plastic to the mind of man? Who binds 
the electrons within the atom and causes 
them to spin in their ceaseless round like 
the planets? Why do they not break up 
into chaos and explode the world? The 
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mechanism of Nature, stupendous and com- 
plex as it is, beyond human comprehension, 
operates with mathematical precision. 
Who is the Mathematician whose calcula- 
tions are so perfect? We may refuse to 
answer, or say we know nothing about 
Him; but every youth who builds a radio 
to receive ethereal waves is vaguely con- 
scious of Him. The silent waves that 
flash through space with the speed of light, 
and are converted into the voices of men, 
convey more than words. They reveal the 
reality of the immaterial and the marvels 
of the invisible. Even there is law and 
order and forees intelligently directed to 
rational ends. We trace all things to their 
souree, all energies and all human genius, 
and all that we have received, and nothing 
less than the BHternal God can explain 
them. There is an old warning given to 
Israel that is still worth remembering, 
even in an age when the tribal Jehovah 
of the Jews appears as a petty chieftain 
before the imperial splendor of the God 
whose jewels are a million suns: “Beware 
lest thou forget the Lord thy God, and 
thou say in thy heart, My power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth. But thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God, for it is He that giveth thee 
power to get wealth. And it shall be, if 
thou shalt forget the Lord thy God, ye 
shall surely perish.’ The remembrance 
of God and thankfulness to Him for all 
we have received is a moral preservative 
in the national life. 


+ 


While our sciences are discovering the 
facts and laws of the physical universe, 
our minds cannot eseape the lure of the 
metaphysical. What is back of the be 
yond? Are all things explained when we 
have reduced matter to electronic energy, 
dissected the brain, watched the neuronic 
wiring of the organie mechanism, traced 
the evolution of life from the protozoa up 
to man, and analyzed the spectrum of 
Betelgeuse? Are we satisfied that a 
myriad atoms in the course of ages might 
eventually produce a locomotive, or a rose- 
bush in full bloom, or even a human babe? 
By rational and inductive inference we are 
driven to the hypothesis that behind all 
physical phenomena lives the animating 
Mind of One who co-ordinates and creates 
with purpose and plan. The universe 
‘would be a chaos without the executive 
and organizing Will of God. Our failure 
to understand His existence and ilfis 
methods merely shows our limitations, 
without proving that our belief in Him 
is a delusion. The attitude of faith, 
humility, and gratitude before Him is the 
tribute of the finite to the Infinite Mind, 
between whom there exists the kinship of 
the undeveloped child and its father. 

“Tt is a wholly sublime conception of 
God which is furnished by natural 
science,’ say forty eminent American 


scientists in a statement signed by them, - 


“and one wholly consonant with the 
highest ideals of religion, when it rep- 
resents Him as revealing Himself through 
countless ages in the development of the 
earth as the abode of man and in the age- 
long breathing of life into its constituent 
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matter, culminating in man with his 
spiritual nature and all his godlike 
powers.” 

This conviction is strengthened by the 
devotion to spiritual and moral values 
which springs from such a faith. Who 
have been the greatest humanists and 
benefactors of our race? Who but those, 
who, according to their knowledge, have 
believed in the Creative Mind and Love 
of God? Who but those who have seen 
the culmination of creative activity in the 
higher evolution of man into a spiritual 
inheritance, through yoluntary obedience 
to known laws and not through physical 
coercion? It was this vision of the moral 
deliverance of men from the vestigial 
animalism of ignorance and sin into the 
inheritance of the sons of God, that has 
given vitality to the Christian faith. For 


‘the fulfillment of this dream of a world 


obedient to the highest moral ideals, they 
suffered and died. “We have been treated 
as the scum of the earth, the vilest of 
the vile, to this. very hour,” says Paul. 
Whence came their ability to endure loss 
and pain for the sake of raising mankind 
to higher levels and more universal hap- 
piness? Was it not from their faith that 
they were workers together with God? 
Would that spirit of devotion long survive 
the loss of that faith? Have these ideals 
for which they labored been mere delu- 
sions of electrons swinging into dislocated 
orbits? Or-have they been God-given pat- 
terns of a higher humanity and a nobler 
society to be achieved by the union of the 
human with the divine will, patterns most 


clearly perceived by Christ and the 


greatest seers of our race? Have such 
lofty ideals of life been geherated by a 
soulless cosmic mechanism? As_ well 
might we expect a colossal dynamo, of 
its own accord, to conceive and broadcast 
a sermon. To me it seems more rational 
to believe in the God who reveals Him- 
self progressively to the growing minds of 
men, by all that is done around us and 
within us, than to believe that the uni- 
verse is a monstrous idol, dazzling us with 
mechanical magic, but with less intelli- 
gence and soul than an automatic robot. 


ob 


What have we that we have not re- 
ceived from God? If we must answer 
“Nothing,” then the reasonable attitude of 
men is one of faith, love, and gratitude. 
But words of grateful adoration appear 
to melt into empty space. Why utter 
them? What can we return unto the 
Infinite First Cause, the Eternal Father, 
for all his benefits? Why thank Him for 
anything? For the same reason that we 
exclaim with delight in view of a beauti- 
ful landscape or keep in thankful remem- 
brance the works of the mighty dead. The 
mere expression of noble emotions elevates 
the mind and purifies the heart. Remem- 
bering all we have received, the least we 
can do is to acknowledge our debts. with 
gratitude and seek to use our gifts 
worthily. 

“Freely ye have received, freely give,” 
said Jesus. The selfish, ingrate acknowl- 
edges no such duty. The more he is given, 
the more he wants. Selfishness is checked 
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only when gratitude brings humility and 
thankfulness prompts to service. But 
what can we render unto the Lord for all 
His benefits? God and our greatest bene- 
factors are beyond our reach. They are 
inaccessible to our praise or blame. Noth- 
ing we can do can repay our debts to them. 
But they appoint proxies to receive what 
we would offer to them. This is what 
Jesus did. To those who realize their 
debt to him he says: “Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 
Thanksgiving words are to be turned into 
Thanksgiving service. Here we find the 
inspiration of Christian humanism. The 
streams of gratitude that rise within the 
heart, for gifts received from God or man, 
are to be turned into channels to make 
fruitful the barren fields of the needy. 
Even if we recognized no higher source 
of blessing than humanity, our debts 
would prompt us to self-denying service. 
But faith is a beneficent Creator with 
whom we may claim kinship, whose pur- 
poses we fulfill in every act of love, kind- 
ness, and good will, who needs our co- 
operation in the spiritual development of 
mankind, is a source of power without 
which men falter and fall. Without it 
they are weakened by a numbing sense 
of the futility of all effort; but with it 
they can cry, “If God be with us, who 
can stand against us?” Thankful to Him 
for all they have received, within and 
without, they are better prepared to imi- 
tate the divine generosity and to repay 
their debts to Him by giving as freely as 
they have received. Thanksgiving Day is 
fruitful only as it prompts. Thanksgiving 
service. 


“Who doeth good by loving word or deed, 
Who lifteth up a fallen one or dries a tear, 
Who helps another bear his heavy cross, 
Or on the parched and fevered lips doth pour 
A blessed draught of water sweet and cool, 
Becomes co-worker with the Lord of all.” 


Silver Cord 


W. WALDEMAR ARGOW 

Surpassing the farthest ranges of human 
thought there is a feeling of kinship with 
Something beyond the stars, and Some- 
thing within the mysterious soul of man. 
Sometimes it is evoked by a wistful sun- 
set, a dust-covered cradle, a flower’s be- 
witching fragrance, a warm handclasp, or 
the “Hallelujah Chorus.” When touched 
by its mystic fingers our lives are changed; 
and we have courage while the ocean-liner 
sinks, while shadows play about a yacant 
chair, and while a whiff of ether stings 
our nostrils. By its kindling rapture the 
stars grow friendly, the grave echoes a 
song, grief sheds its forbidding mask, and 
friendship empties its gold in our lap. 
Then, for its boon, a longing mother pours 
forth her love for a lost son, until that 
longing turns into affection for other sons 
who have lost their mothers. At last, when 
each has borne and been borne in turn, 
there comes the reassurance that fellow- 
ship is the silver cord that binds us to 
God and man. i 


ad 


R. JOHN W. DRAPER and his sister, 
Miss Antonia Maury, for many years 
connected with the Harvard Observatory, 
both affiliated with All Souls Church of 
New York City, were privileged in Sep- 
tember to attend the morning service in the 
new Unitarian church in Copenhagen, the 
only Unitarian church in Denmark. The 
corner stone of this building was laid 
April 1, 1927. The society, known as the 
Free Gharch Society, was founded twenty- 
eight years ago. ‘The first minister re- 
mained twenty years and was succeeded 
by the present one, Rey. Thorwald Kier- 
kegaard. Dr. Draper came intimately 
into touch with Mr. and Mrs. Kierkegaard 
and the congregation, and with Miss 
Mary Westenholz, for years treasurer 
of the society, who is looked upon as the 
real founder of-the church. 

“We were greatly impressed with the 
material success which the liberal move- 
ment in religion has achieved in Scandin- 
avia despite many obstacles, but even 
more so with the reverence and general 
demeanor of the congregation,” Dr. Draper 
states. “After service we went through 
the church building. There are seats for 
about three hundred persons, and already 
the membership has reached four hun- 
dred. The social hall is spacious and well 
equipped. The janitor’s quarters are de- 
lightful, opening out upon the inevitable 
garden of flowers at the rear of the 
church ; for all of Denmark, now the most 
ancient kingdom in Europe, is one great 
colorful bed of flowers.” Dr. Draper 
found that, while some of the Lutheran 
ministers have privately approved Dr. 
Kierkegaard’s views, the newspapers fear 
to publish his addresses because of the 
pressure from the State Church upon 
liberalism. 

So profoundly was Dr. Draper im- 
pressed with the whole character of the 
morning service that he asked Dr. Kierke- 
gaard to translate into English something 
of his morning sermon, and the transla- 
tion follows. The Copenhagen church, 
now so successful, is the result of many 
years of strenuous effort and sacrifice and 
eannot but be interesting to American 
Unitarians. 


Let the Spirit Win! 
Text: GALATIANS V: 16-25, 


I ask, What is Spirit? Many material- 
ists answer: “It is only energy or motion, 
an emanation from the brain.” But we 
let the materialists talk and explain as 
much as they wish; we smile because we 
_ feel that our spirit is real being. But 
~ what is this spirit? That we cannot ex- 
plain any more than we can explain what 
light and electricity are. But we know 
that our spirit fashions and creates. We 
of to-day think in terms of telephone and 
telegraph, radio, and other great inven- 
tions. The human spirit has changed the 
_ whole world. 

But our spirit is at once intellect, will, 
an emotion, and we feel that there is a 
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Greater Spirit which has the same quali- 
ties but in a far higher plane. We call 
it God. But we ask: “Is this God the 
source of all spirit—its origin?” 

Many people say we are only a part of 
God—we have no individual will or exist- 
ence—we are only the thoughts of God. 
The world we see is an illusion. But I 
find that the thoughts of God must be a 
very strange chaos if these thoughts are 
as conflicting as all human beings are. I 
believe in truth that we are parts of God; 
that is, we are emanations of God and 
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From Denmark’s Only Unitarian ae 


Message and Personality of the leader in Copenhagen 


and much more. Water only sustains; 
you see the symbol is not complete. 

We can take another view of our rela- 
tion to God. Our sense that we exist, 
have a personality in contradistinction to 
the universal life, our self-consciousness 
tells us that we are something in and for 
ourselves, having our own existence, our 
own character, and our own accounta- 
bility. The sense of our own ego is in- 
voluntary, instinctive, and therefore in- 
dubitable. It is for us an ultimate truth 
that there is an ego which strives and 


LIBERAL LEADER FOR ALL OF DENMARK 


Dr. Thorwald Kierkegaard, minister of the new Unitarian church in Copenhagen, with Mrs. 


Kierkegaard and -their daughter, 
chiefly 


therefore we have the same nature as the 
World Spirit. We also are creating, 
being, growing. 

But what is God? We can tell it only 
in symbols, and these are always imper- 
fect and incomplete. Let me take water 
as a symbol. It is in all living organisms. 
It makes the earth fruitful. It rises in 
plants. It circulates in our bodies. It 
wells up in all springs. It flows in rivers 
and lakes and seas. It rises in mist and 
eloud into the sky and falls as rain. It 
is over all and in all. Yet every drop is 
separate; every lake and stream has its 
own form and character. So the spirit 
of God is over all, omnipresent, in all liv- 
ing things, and streams through all. It 
wells up and gives life and growth. But 
it is the power that forms and creates, 


Miss Gudrun Kierkegaard, 


before their home, which is 


library 


wins, lives and grows from day to day, 
from year to year, from this existence to 
other existences. And I believe that our 
choice, our yearnings, our efforts deter- 
mine the direction and rate of our growth. 

What is it that makes us feel related 
with all life? JI think we unconsciously 
feel that it is the same spirit working in 
all, the same divine power ruling over all, 
the same God leading all. Therefore, it is 
that we love to see life expanding, for it 
tells us of the victory of life in ourselves. 

I saw a little boy force open a heavy 
iron gate for his mother. I saw the will 
and love to his mother, I saw the Spirit 
grow! 

I saw some children making a tent of 
old sacks. In their eagerness, though it 
was a poor tent, I saw the dawn of 
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imagination—saw the children create with 
thought and hand. I saw the spirit grow! 

Some days ago I visited an old man 
who was moaning in pain. I spoke with 
him and he forgot his pain and lay smil- 
ing. The spirit had conquered the flesh. 
Again I saw the Spirit grow. 

Yesterday I read about the English 
Labor Union and Employers’ Union Con- 
ference, and their agreement to arbitrate 
and work together for each other’s good. 
It was again the spirit’s victory over 
strife and hatred. Covetousness, greed, 
and lust may be a part of life, but not of 
God’s spirit. The work of the spirit is in 
giving; but the wonder is that covetous- 
ness and greed always bring conflict and 


misfortune, while help and charity always - 


bring growth and happiness. It is an ex- 
perience both in our own life and in the 
lives of others; alike in the individual and 
in the community. Would that the world’s 
rulers might understand and be directed 
by it! Alas, those who strive for power 
are often grasping natures, seeking for 
themselves, and therefore naturally they 
are advocates of greed throughout. We 
ought to seek our leaders among the best 
and truest and most loving, among those 
who are filled with the spirit. And first 
and foremost, we ought ourselves to be led 
by the spirit—by the spirit of God in us, 
the spirit of love and truth. 

An orthodox minister in Sweden told 
this tale. A poor woman came frequently 
and made a gift to the Mission. The 
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minister noticed, however, that her face 
was always sad and dejected, and he asked 
the reason why. She confessed to having 
many years ago misappropriated money 
entrusted to her by her employer. Now 
this minister had always preached that 
faith alone does all things, that Christ 
had paid for us. But now he asks her to 
return the money to the family, saying: 
“Tt is not yours to give.” She answers 
that she cannot. He says: “You must. 
In no other way can you find peace.” At 
last she went to the town and offered the 
money to the family. They refused to 
take it and were much touched by the 
woman’s confession. It was a great op- 
portunity for both. The poor woman came 
back with a face like the sun in July and 
peace in her heart. Love and truth had 
won the victory in her. The Spirit had 
conquered fear, vanity and deceit. But 
the orthodox minister had contradicted 
himself in asking for deeds when he had 
preached that faith does all. 

When we let love and truth win in us, 
then the Spirit gains the victory; then 
the life of God wells up; then shall we 
be wellsprings of the World Spirit and 
then shall we be filled with life and power 
and light and peace. Then we shall come 
nearer to God in truth, For if the power 
and will of God works in us, then we are 
in truth one with God. And when the 
spirit of God fills us and strengthens us 
and leads us, then we shall be in God and 
God in us. 


The Great Thought-War 


DUREN J. H. WARD, Ph.D. 


Y FAR the greatest thought-war in 

the history of the human race is on. 
The old type of thinking is organized. It 
controls the social machinery and institu- 
tions. In religion, where the first skir- 
mishes of the battle have been carried 
out, it is true that “the Fundamentalists 
possess the land.” 

In the two greatest revolutions of the 
past—the complete breakdown of the an- 
cient religious and political regimes (in 
the fourth and fifth centuries), and the 
rupture and division of Churchianity (in 
the sixteenth century )—the victory for the 
new in either case was only a very partial 
and incomplete success. Moreover, in 
each case the struggle was only between 
an older and a newer type of tradition. 

To-day the challenge is between an old 
world-outlook and a new world-outlook. 
A vigorous, increasing, all-sweeping inves- 
tigation has been going on for four hun- 
dred years. It has brought out and 
demonstrated ten thousand previously un- 
known facts and laws and a completely 
new explanation of Nature. It has been 
gradually undermining the revered tradi- 
tional guides. Now the belated traditional- 
ists are awakening to the probable con- 
sequences, and they are bringing the cen- 
tury-old organizations into vehement re- 
sistance. But, anomalous at it may seem, 
both Church and State are still at their 
command. Scientists and liberalists have 
not observed this alarming fact, and they 


seem to be ignorant about the nature and 
working of the mass-mind. 

Science has done very little toward 
getting actual world-control of institu- 
tions. Its achievements have been mostly 
suggested and insinuated. The world has 
been gradually accepting and using them 
for nigh two hundred years. They have 
‘monopolized a large part of human life. 
They have tinctured human opinion but 
have not fully changed it. The actual 
social institutions are yet nominally an 
outgrowth of, and actually part and par- 
cel of, the ancient religious and state 
groups. The men in Church and State 
control are still installed and sworn in 
by old-time assumptions and oaths. They 
know very little of science in systematic 
form, or of itsimport and purport. Science 
has confused and jumbled their ancient 
doctrines, but its teachings have not taken 
their place. It has not fully replaced the 
ancient Jewish Biblical assumptions in a 
single moral or governmental activity. It 
is not clear to many individuals, even 
in the ranks of science, how this can be 
done. The vast majority are yet densely 
hypnotized under that ancient Jewish 
theological regime. The modern biologi- 
cal discoveries mean nothing profound to 
them. They even allow the ignorant re- 
ligionists to reverse the meaning of the 
term “fundamental.” 

In so far as we have solved or have 
begun to solve the great left-over problems 
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of human life, we have done it by the 
findings of science, by the labors of men 
whom the ancient-mooded persistently 
eall “infidels.” 

But the devotees of ancient theories do 
not know this. They see the progress of 
the world and fully believe that their doc- 
trines brought this about, as Chanticleer 
believed he caused the rising of the sun. 
They assume credit for all the great bene- 
factions, and they blame science for all 
the train of evils which enlightenment 
reveals and which their incompetency 
brought down from the past. Their scope 
of understanding is narrow and ancient, 
both in space and time. They think the 
problems are caused by the wickedness 
which they say arises from not believing 
their dogmas. They do not see that these 
doctrines never had any relation to the 
actual life of mankind. They never no- 
tice that these beliefs made them blind 
to the needs of human existence. They 
have never seen that the ages of “faith” 
were ages of stagnation, ages made dark 
by the prohibitions of superstition. 

The remedy, for those who have reached 
emancipation, has been knowledge of the 
facts about life and being. This knowl- 
edge is stored up in those giant “eleva- 
tors” and “warehouses” which we term 
the Great Basie Sciences. The present 
agitation and temper of the belated ortho- 
dox part of the world now endangers all 
that science has stored up and may even 
forbid further scientific investigation of 
nature. 

Civilization has been conceived and at- 
tained by the devotion and struggles of 
the courageous but derided few. Civiliza- 
tion is safe only while these are allowed 
to increase and do their beneficent work. 
All progress comes about by the preserva- 
tion of the favorable variations. 

The world will forever shudder at the 
horrors of the Church Inquisition seven 
hundred years ago. But the world has 
not yet learned that before the death of 
every old regime its representatives be- 
come furious at the prospect of losing 
the reins of power. When such a time 
arrives, they will distort every fact and 
they will resort to any means in order 
to silence and destroy their opponents. 

Why expect that our civilization should 
stand when that of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome went out? There is only one rea- 
son for that hope, namely, that the spirit 
of science, which has created civilization, 
shall be made to pervade an ever-growing 
majority of those who enjoy it. 

In the book, “A Receivership for Civili- 
zation,” is shown the part ecclesiasticism 
has played in bringing about this impend- 
ing calamity to the Nordie races whose 
development in the early Christian cen- 
turies the Church first stimulated and 
then arrested. Now again, after largely 
outgrowing the blight by the later quest 


for knowledge, the old revival of “bigot-- 


ing’ is endangering the only real prospect 
for enlightened living humanity has had. 

The leading facts of science and the 
modern world-outlook must be preached 
with “gospel” enthusiasm. Soon—is the 
only safety. How? By whom? } 
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HE Book of Psalms is nothing more 
than a collection of Hebrew hymns. 
They were sung or chanted at the services 
of the temple much as we sing hymns 
to-day in our churches. When our Unita- 
rian Hymn and Tune Book provides a 
place for the responsive reading from the 
Psalms, it follows out the ancient liturgical 
eustom that has come down from the 
Jewish worship, the liturgy of the Roman 
Chureh and that of the Anglicans. Uni- 
tarians who suffer from a feeling of the 
fewness of their numbers and their physi- 
eal isolation from other Christians may 
take some inspiration from the fact that 
on Sundays, when they read responsively 
from the Psalter, they are acting in the 
same way as literally millions of human 
beings. 


Priest’s Duty 


In the Roman Catholic Office of the 
Breviary, to the daily recitation of which 
every priest is bound under pain of deadly 
sin, the Psalter is read through once each 
week! The old-time Protestant who 
thought the Roman Church was against 
the Bible might be amazed to hear that 
each priest must read weekly the entire 
one hundred and fifty Psalms. Many of 
the more popular Psalms he reads daily. 
The liturgical day of the Roman Catholic 
priest is divided into seven hours of 
prayer, beginning with Matins—originally 
said around midnight—up to Complin 
which is the priest’s night prayer. At 
Matins he begins with the Psalm, Venite 
exultemus Domino (O Come let us sing 
unto the Lord), and then through a series 
of what are called Nocturns he recites 
groups of Psalms followed by responses 
and lessons. Thus it is common for a 
priest to have to say as many as nine or 
more Psalms at a single office. 

In the Anglican Church the seven hours 
were reduced to two, Matins and Even- 
song, and the Book of Psalms was re- 
cited once each month. Like the Catholic 
Matins, the Morning Prayer of the Book 

of Common Prayer opens with the Venite, 
a custom which our Unitarian liturgy 
has not followed but which certain minis- 
ters carry out. The Venite belongs to 
morning worship, and when chanted 
should not come at evening service. The 
Te Deum and the Benedictus, called Can- 
ticles, also belong to the morning service. 
- The usual evening Psalm is the ninety- 
_ first, and the Canticles the Magnificat and 
the Nune Dimittis. 
In our Unitarian liturgy we have made 
the Psalms much more acceptable to people 
who think, as well as worship, by remov- 
ing the imprecations. Thus our Psalter 
os no such prayers as that which 
nid have Jehovah dash the ‘heads of 
PMabylonian babies against the rocks 
the Babylonians had done to the 
elite babies. Nor do we find in our 
book such inexplicable statements 
ab is my wash-pot,” “Over Edom 
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will I cast my shoe,” “Or ever your pots 
be made hot with thorns so let indigna- 
tion vex him as a thing that is raw.” 
Some day these may be removed from the 
Book of Common Prayer, much to the 
relief of whole generations of semins- 
rians who now sing them solemnly to 
plainsong tones, while within something 
is trying to bubble, or boil over, as the 
case may be. 


Christmas Service 


Ancient as the Psalter is, and beautiful 
in places, it is no longer adequate, even 
in our revised form. The best responsive 
reading for a modern congregation will 
be one composed from many sources. 
There are excellent examples of this in 
our services for festivals and special occa- 
sions. If we turn to the Christmas sery- 
ice, we shall find a most appropriate re- 
sponsive reading, rendered the more avyail- 
able for worship by the fact that the 
people’s part is printed in italics. In the 
Hymns of the United Church, as well as 
in various other hymn books, we find re- 
sponsive readings selected from both Old 
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and New Testaments, the people’s part 
in heavy type, and the topic dealt with 
in the reading printed at the beginning. 

Our order of Psalms in the Unitarian 
service follows the old arrangement into 
the days of the month as in the Book of 
Common Prayer. It is to be hoped that 
the new responsive readings now in 
preparation by the committee will choose, 
rather, the topic method. Thus it will 
become possible for the minister to select 
readings that will coincide either with 
his sermon or with the chureh calendar. 
As for the; individual reading the services 
daily as part of his own private devo- 
tions, he can then read either chrono- 
logically or by topic. The Psalter will 
also become much more available as a 
source book for meditation. 

John Haynes Holmes uses a little book 
in his church called “Readings from Great 
Authors” for responsive readings. I was 
a frequent attendant at Mr. Holmes’s 
services some years ago, and I always 
felt that the responsive reading was the 
most unsatisfactory part. Somehow there 
was never a spontaneous response by the 
congregation. The subjects were mainly 
too lacking in emotional appeal, perhaps. 
Sometimes the English was difficult for 
the ordinary man and woman to read 
aloud readily at sight. Mr. Holmes, in 
introducing the book, however, was 
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A Psalm of Thanksgiving 


CHARLES W. 


For Life,— 
The magic thrill 


And eestasy of vibrant life; 

The power inherent in the human frame 
To rise triumphant from the primal clay; 
The vista-view of dawning days ahead, 
And conscious energy to do 


Life’s golden deeds; 
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' To stand firm-footed on the sunlit sod, 

] With path upleading to the high ideal, 

iF And present chance to act, achieve, attain,— 
For Life, our Father, do we utter praise. 


For Love,— 
Divinest gift 


* Upon our human race bestowed 
By One who loved, and loving, gave; 
God smiled when he created, and the smile, 
Caught and retained by the created clay, 
Became the seal and surety 


That we call “love”; 


The kinship with the God who loves, 
The surety of life, of fuller life, 
Of life eternal, boundless and divine,— 
For Love, our Father, do we utter praise. 


For Light,— 
The ray direct, 


Down-shining from thy radiant Self, 
As sunbeam flashes from the sun to sod; 
No fitful gleam that filters through the past, 
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No candlelight that flickers in the night, 
But light from thine own face aglow 

Upon our path! 

The way illumined, doubt and danger gone, 
The day clear-skied, the course of duty plain, 
And but one task—to tread it in the light,— 


For Light, our Father, do we utter praise. 
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The American Prejudice 


ILL THE ELECTION teach the Roman 

Catholic Church anything? Verily, yes. That 
wise old Mother of the faithful has lived all these 
centuries to a purpose; she knows what signs of the 
times are. If we now hear only heated and ag- 
grieved words against the day of her own son’s un- 
doing in his campaign for the leadership of this free 
Nation, do not suppose for a moment there have not 
been sage and quiet and long councils about the 
outcome in many a Catholic high place. 

Surely, it does not comfort Rome much that such 
an uprising should have occurred. The breakdown 
of partisan political walls which have stood for gen- 
erations, because the people had a conviction that 
the old American doctrine should be maintained— 
that of complete and perpetual separation of church 
and state—was an event not equaled in our national 
history since the war between the States, with the 
emancipation of the slave and the preservation of 
the Union. This great issue of our day was for the 
preservation of religious liberty. Thomas Jefferson, 
speaking in the Virginia House of Delegates in 1779 
for that corner stone of the spiritual establishment 
called the United States of America, was alive 
again, declaiming against the “impious” presump- 
tion of any persons or theories subversive of the 
sovereign individual’s perfect independence in both 
church and state. It was a great campaign, settled 
wisely. 

Our neighbor The Nation thinks that a Catholic 
will not again try for the office within the lifetime 
of any man “above thirty years of age.” Religion 
did it, says this journal; ‘and Time, weekly fact- 
tester, places religion first among the causes of 
Smith’s defeat. For the Catholics, The Common- 
weal remarks that the result in the South showed 
that hundreds of thousands voted on religious 
grounds. 
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That enlightened journal uses the word “preju- 


- dice” to explain the stand of opponents to the 


Catholic position and candidate. That is quite 
right. A prejudice is an assumption without proof. 
It may be a good or a bad prejudice. We have been 
working on the theory, or prejudice, that this coun- 
try must be free of any churchly entanglement. We 
cannot say as a matter of science or dogma that it 
would not be a better country under the rule of the 
Catholic Church. But we have our prejudice 
against it. Perhaps Prof. John A. Ryan is correct 
in saying the state “should officially recognize the 
Catholic religion as the religion of the common- 
wealth,” because, he says, that religion is absolute 
and perfect. If we are prejudiced against that posi- 
tion, it is a fair shot that Professor Ryan’s position, 
which is his Church’s doctrine, is also a prejudice, 
because the Catholics do not claim it is proved. 
They take it as a matter of faith. 

It seems to us some such reasoning must have 
been filtering through good clear Catholic brains 
the past fortnight. If that is the case, what will 
they do about it? Is there any prospect of so-called 
liberal Catholic opinion gaining an influential 
place?. We think not. The present church mind is 
not favorable to broadening. There is not a sign of 
break from the monarchic fastness which in both 
spiritual and political matters is the soul of the 
Church. Once we heard of Americanism in the 
Church. That has passed. She will be patient, she 
will be quiet, she will wait. America has expressed 
its dislike of the Roman way. It will not take the 
road to Rome, and any signpost that points that 
way will be disregarded and by majority vote will 
be ordered down. 

But what, one asks, of the generous attitude 
which we rejoice to witness among many Catholics 
at this time? The answer is easy. All that is based 
upon good feeling rather than upon clear reason. 
The convenience of pleasant relations with Protes- 
tants and all other neighbors and citizens is ob- 
vious. But feeling is not enough for all occasions; 
it yields to conviction over great issues, when these 
come, because man is at his best a reasoning animal. 
He is intelligent in giving direction to his life. His 
emotions still have their dominant part. They move 
him to all his action, but they are disciplined by the 
ideas he forms in his mind. They qualify his 
conduct. 

The reason we heard from some of our Catholic 
people and from much of the venal, cowed press of 
the country only hot adjectives of abuse was that 
the emotions had run wild, being without under- 
standing. People lost their heads. But the Church 
kept hers, be sure of it. She asked for a referendum 
on the attitude of the country to the Catholic idea 
and system, and without any equivocation the bal- 
lots gave her the answer. She understands. Her 
American cardinals may say nothing, but they 
know. Some day she may have the numbers, but for 
a long time this will be a religiously free country, 
in no danger of her proscription. 

But Rome not only remembers. She persists. As 
the scholarly A. T. Robertson says, ‘Defeat. may 
come for Rome to-day or to-morrow. It matters 
not. The fight for the mastery will go on all the 
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same. European history is rich with lessons for 
Americans, if they want to know the ways of Rome.” 
This charge will not be denied by the hierarchy. No 
one in authority made the least concession as to her 
primacy over the state who spoke for the Church in 
these recent weeks. She stands with absolutely no 
repudiation of her age-long metaphysic. Give her 
full credit for that. When certain of the Protes- 
tant press offered in evidence the authoritative cita- 
tions from Roman Catholic decrees and the deduc- 
tions from Roman Catholic principles of statecraft, 
they were not denied. And, as The Lutheran says, 
Governor Smith himself, neither in his campaign 
nor in his reply to Charles C. Marshall, specifically 
renounced a single Catholic doctrine, but employed 
liberal generalities that, though they were sincere, 
did not in any wise modify, much less cancel, the 
Church’s indomitable letter. 

“Instead of a hierarchical pronouncement that 
Rome surrenders the civic rights she claims through 
the decrees of her councils and the encyclicals of 
her popes,” says our cotemporary, “the Catholic 
press set up the pleas that Catholics have been loyal 
citizens and are numerous enough to have the right 
to a President.” If Rome should relinquish her 
claims of mastery over our souls, cease to condemn 
us to everlasting darkness, and abandon her as- 
sumption of civic sovereignty, she would hear favor- 
ably from the American people if she came again 
before the electorate. But she would no longer be 
Rome in such an event. That makes both the reality 
and the dilemma in the Catholic Church. 


The Great Friend 


NE of our ministers, in a spirit of dissent ten 

weeks ago from our stand on the church-state 
issue, inquired pointedly, as though our answer 
must surely be “No!” if we would oppose a man 
for the Presidency on account of his membership in 
the Quaker faith. Quick as a dart of light, we sent 
the reply: We would welcome none more eagerly, 
even passionately, to the White House than a man 
convicted of peace, and an advocate of it without 
reserve. We both had Herbert Hoover in mind. It 
was assumed, of course, that such a candidate 
would otherwise be qualified. A man whose central 
religious dogma is peace, after the manner and ex- 
ample of the Friends, we should rejoice to give a 
term of service. 

We have never had a true and pure disciple of 
this religion of peace in our Nation’s headship. We 
have not been good enough. Even Mr. Coolidge 
has a divided mind on the subject. He is one thing 
to-day, and not the same to-morrow. He spoke on 
Armistice Day. A declaration of faith in humanity 
in that speech was immediately followed by a lec- 
_ ture to other nations, that disappointed us who look 
to this peace anniversary for a thoroughgoing, af- 
firmative belief in the best in the soul of men and 
Peoples. It is the time of genuine magnanimity. 

__ Mr. Hoover is not, we believe, a divided self on 
peace. He has far more worldly wisdom than Mr. 
Coolidge. His first words after his election were to 
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express his desire to visit our neighbors to the south 
of us. It was an augury of an expansive new era 
without stint and without canny caution, filled with 
faith and trust. That, at any rate, was the way he 
came to us. To seek to understand our fellows in 
South America, to treat them as friends who, in 
some part, count us their enemies, is like the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. It is high above morality. It 
is religion. 

Mr. Hoover, we dare to say, will be the Great 
Friend. If his spiritual sincerity is matched by 
honest commercial democracy, so that we shall not 
keep up our damaging un-American policy of eco- 
nomic imperialism, the peoples and governments 
from Mexico onward will call us blessed. It will 
be a great binder of all these nations with ours. 


The New Inquirer 


N a most attractive new dress, our Unitarian 
journalistic sister, The Inquirer of London for 
November 3, comes with the announcement that a 
new editor in the person of George G. Armstrong 
assumes charge of this great paper. From title-page 
to advertising, the typographical changes are excel- 
lent. The text is clean-cut, the spacing ample, the 
headlines are in lighter bold-face than formerly, so 
that the whole page has a whiteness of background 
that makes the type precise and reading an invita- 
tion. Mr. Armstrong has had long newspaper ex- 
perience, and one would know it without a word. 
He comes of Unitarian stock, is thoroughly liberal, 
with the incisiveness, scholarship, dignity, and 
finish in writing which place him and his work at 
once front-rank. He is commended to the constitu- 
ency of Unitarians in generous words of apprecia- 
tion and Godspeed by both the joint presidents of 
the new General Assembly of Unitarian and Free 
Christian Churches, Rev. C. J. Street and Dr. 
Henry Gow. There is a certain verve and pungency 
about The Inquirer that we like much. English 
Unitarians are showing a fresh conviction and 
dynamic, we judge by the printed page, and we 
salute our new colleague that he has such a job as 
spokesman for a great liberal religious day. 


“T think of the Church of the future,” says Maude Royden, 
“as that great seer, Sir Thomas Moore, saw it: as a mighty 
cathedral round whose nave many chapels are found. In each 
we may worship as we think best—Roman Catholic, Greek, 
Anglican, Presbyterian, Quaker, and the rest; but at times we 
shall all unite in a great act of worship in the nave that is 
open to all.” 

This is beautiful and moving—the typical mod- 
ernist ideal of heaven; but it is not ours. One thing 
is lacking. Truth is set aside in the interest of two 
desires—felicities of fellowship and so-called toler- 
ance of things one disbelieves. But no religion can 
be vital, or even spiritual, that fails to propagate 
itself in the name of truth. Cleave to this thing and 
neglect not the others. The truth shall make you 
free, the truth shall make for unity. It must be in 
the common worship, and without it there can never 
be one church. 
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Bishop Boros Consecrated 


Dr. George Boros, who in May was 
elected Bishop of the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarian Church, was consecrated as Bishop, 
November 18, in Cluj-Iolozsvar, at an im- 
pressive service at which he was set apart 
by the Government for life service in his 
high office. The American Unitarian ASso- 
ciation and the General Assembly of Eng- 
land were represented at the ceremonies 
by Rey. Mortimer Rowe of England, who 
in January assumes the duties of secre- 
tary of the General Assembly in London. 
The two organizations shared the expense 
of sending Mr. Rowe to the consecration 
service. 

Bishop Boros was elected by an almost 
unanimous vote at Torda, where the 
grounds were crowded with delegates and 
citizens of the community as well as 
Transylvanian Unitarians. He spoke to 
the people from the church door and later 
took part in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, in which seven hundred people 
shared. 

Late in July, Bishop Boros was sum- 
moned by the King to appear in Bucharest 
to be invested with his office. On the 
first day he paid courtesy visits to the 
prime minister and others, and the second 
day the King’s car took him and his rep- 
resentatives to the palace, where they were 
received with much ceremony and pyre- 
sented to the Royal Commission. The 
presentation was by the Minister of Cul- 
ture, and the Commission consisted of the 
Orthodox Patriarch, Prince Nicholas, and 
the representative of the Upper Chamber 
of the Judiciary. 

The oath of allegiance was aiiininistered 
in Rumanian and was repeated by Dr. 
Boros, who signed the document. The 
Commission then repaired to an adjoining 
hall, where personal greetings were ex- 
tended by the members and Bishop Boros 
conversed at some length with the Or- 
thodox Patriarch in Hungarian and with 
the Prince in English. The Prime Min- 
ister expressed the hope that the Bishop 
would lead his people aright, so that they 
might be loyal subjects of the crown. 

On July 29, Bishop Boros consecrated 
a beautiful new church in the coal-mining 
districts of the Carpathians. August 9, 
he entered the Consistory meeting at Cluj- 
Kolozsvér as the officially acknowledged 
Bishop of the Unitarian Church in 
Transylvania. 
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Year Book Useful Depositary 


The Unitarian “Who's Who” for 1928- 
29—in other words the Unitarian Year 
Book—is in print, and the annual report 
of the American Unitarian Association 
will be ready presently. Both constitute 
valuable reference books for those who 
desire to keep in touch with the affairs 
of the denomination. 

Especially in the Year Book, with its 
two-hundred pages of information, gathered 
by Rev. Dimer 8. Forbes, editor, one may 
find a record of Unitarianism in all quar- 
ters of the globe. It forms a directory, 
not only of the officials connected with 
the American Unitarian Association, with 
the Association’s delegate societies, min- 
isters, and lay members, but it gives 
history in outline of the date of organi- 
zation, purpose, and-regular meeting dates, 
with the present officers of all other Uni- 
tarian organizations, beginning with the 
major societies, such as the General Alli- 
ance and Laymen’s League, and continu- 
ing through the general societies like the 
Isles of Shoals Association, the Unitarian 
Historical Society, the Social Service 
Council, Temperance Society, and others. 
There follow the district, state, and local 
conferences and federated conferences in 
all parts of the country, ministerial asso- 
ciations, relief societies, philanthropic or- 
ganizations, theological schools and other 
educational institutions, and Unitarian 
periodicals. This year Mr. Forbes has re- 
arranged the over eighty organizations 
in this country so that the grouping is 
more logical. 

Nor does the information stop with 
America. The Year Book contains data 
on the International Congress of Free 
Christians and Other Religious Liberals 
and the International Union of Liberal 
Christian Women, and interesting material 
about the status of liberalism in Great 
Britain, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Transylvania, Iceland, 
India, Japan, and many other countries. 

In this year’s book the activities of the 
churches in Britain are under a new 
name. By vote of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association and the National 
Conference at the Whitweek meetings in 
May, the two were amalgamated under 
the name of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. 

According to the Year Book, fifteen or- 
dinations took place during the year, as 
against eleven the previous year. Thirty- 
one ministers were adinitted to the fellow- 
ship, a gain of twenty-two. The book con- 
tains the obituaries of twelve ministers. 

The net gain in ministers over the pre- 
vious year is fourteen, making the present 
total 491. The number of active churches 
remains the same as last year, 386. 
Churches reporting having a parsonage 
has increased by one, now numbering 165. 
The number having adequate vestries has 
increased from 172 to 182, and the num- 
ber having parish houses has increased 
from 150 to 152. Wight ministers now 
have salaries of $8,000 or more, as against 
four last year. Christenings and funerals 


of World-Wide Unitarian Data 


have declined, but twenty-four more mar- 
riages have been reported this year. The 
parish real estate reported $1,275,900 in 
excess of last year, and current expenses 
reported have risen over $115,000. While 
contributions to missionary purposes de- 
creased over $14,000, the money given to 
missionary and other purposes is almost 
the same both years: over $281,000 last 
year and over $280,000 this year. 

The number of pupils in church schools 
is approximately five hundred more this 
year, but there are only eight more 
officers and teachers. 

The statistics for individual churches 
are tabulated, and the Year Book con- 
tains a list of parishes, with the date of 
organization, present minister, and the 
names of ministers who have served for 
the past three decades or so. A list of 
ministers gives their present address and 
date of settlement, the date of their ordi- 
nation, their education, and their previous 
pastorates; and a list of parish workers 
indicates the growing list of young women 
who have entered this field. 

The book is so indexed that data is 
quickly available. The Year Book is sent 
to ministers and life members of the Asso- 
ciation. Others who would like to secure 
a copy may do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. Patterson in Southwest 


Dr. George F. Patterson, administrative 
vice-president, has returned from a eross- 
country journey which took him as far as 
Dallas, Tex. Perhaps the pleasantest duty 
denominationally which he performed was 
his participation in the laying of the 
corner stone of the new church to be 
erected in Oklahoma City. At this service 
lhe preached the sermon. The church he 
considers a masterpiece in design, and the 
service was an unusual one. 

Dr. Patterson also represented the Asso- 
ciation at the installation of Rey. G. 
Theodore Hempelmann in Nashville, Tenn. 
Mr. Hempelmann went to Nashville from 
the Clifton Unitarian Church in Louis- 
ville, Ky., which he brought into the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship from an eyangelical 
synod several years ago. This church he 
left in excellent condition, Dr. Patterson 
found. His daughter has matriculated at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, and 
Dr. Patterson found the parish hopeful 
that eventually it may be possible for a 
modest chapel to be erected to take the 
place of the present auditorium in the 
building which now serves both as church 
and parsonage. 

At Salina, Kan., Dr. Patterson attended 
what he reports as the best gathering of 
the Southwestern Federation of Religious — 
Liberals that he has seen, With es Rees 
tendance and sustained interest thi a 
out the meetings. Dr. Patterson ok 
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and Tulsa, Okla., and visited Forth Worth, 
Tex. At Dallas, Mr. Brogden is doing an 
excellent piece of work. 
In Knoxville, Tenn. he found Rey. 
George Kent doing admirably, although 
services are held in the quarters of the 
Women’s Club of Knoxville. The Knox- 
ville group he found hopeful and enthusi- 
astic, and a local church committee is 
looking over the possibility and the prac- 
ticability of entering upon negotiations 
for the purchase of a site for a church. 


Works for Political 
and Industrial Peace 


The most important activity for Novem- 
ber which has engaged the attention of 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter was the three days’ 
seminar in Boston from November 13 to 
15 inclusive, on “The Church and New 
England Industry.” Dr. Dexter was a 
member of the program and executive 
committees for this series of meetings. 
On November 5 he spoke before the 
meeting of the Universalist ministers in 
Boston upon the seminar. In the after- 
noon he addressed the Lynn, Mass., Alli- 
ance branch, and on the same day he was 
the speaker at a supper meeting of the 
Laymen’s League of Hyde Park, Mass. 
Dr. Dexter was the speaker November 6 
before the New Bedford, Mass., College 
Club, and the following day he was guest 
and speaker of the Sharon, Mass., Alliance. 
Twice in connection with Armistice Day 
he broadcast messages in relation to World 
Peace. Saturday evening, November 10, 
he was heard over WBZ, and Monday 
afternoon he participated in the Armistice 
Day program on WEEI. Sunday morning, 
November 11, he preached the Armistice 
Day sermon in the church at Fitchburg, 
Mass., on “Is Peace Possible?” and in 
the evening he addressed union services 
held in the Wakefield, Mass., Congrega- 
tional Church. 

‘November 13, in the evening, he made 
an address before the Nashua, N.H., Lay- 
men’s League. Sunday, November 18, Dr. 
Dexter was the speaker at an evening 
service at the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston. 

Other appointments for November in- 
elude the Winchester, Mass., League of 
Women Votery November 21, and Novem- 
ber 23 at the annual meeting of the 
American Academy of Political Science 
in New York City, at which Secretary 
Kellogg is to speak and explain the peace 
pact. 


Mr. Dutton, Back from England, 
Tells of “Peaceful Revolution” 


The Men’s Club of the First Unitarian 
_ Church in San Francisco, Calif., has pub- 
lished a program of meetings for the year 
on the general subject of “Science and 
Tite,” following up the subject of last year. 
_ At the first meeting, October 1, the min- 
ister, Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, who visited 
ie British Isles this summer, spoke on 

1¢ Peaceful Revolution in England.” 

id that the change going on in Eng- 
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land was a revolution in that it was a 
progressive change, and was peaceful in 
that there was no bloodshed. The chief 
changes going on in England to-day are 
the gradual loss of the old historical con- 
sciousness that was so characteristic of 
English thinking and the complete change 
of outlook that makes men of the genera- 
tion of the late Lord Curzon belong to 
what seems, to the younger men of to-day, 
a prehistoric period. The changed attitude 
toward the State Church, with the tre- 
mendous growth during the last century 
of the Roman Catholic Church in England, 
and the racial change resulting particu- 
larly from immigration, but even more 
from the influence of the intense indus- 
trialism of the last century, were also 
emphasized. He said that in his opin- 
ion, the greatness of England industrially 


and as a world power had passed, but that ’ 


the greatness of its spiritual culture, 
though the latter was rather dormant now, 
would revive and continue. 

The subjects for the remainder of the 
series are as follows: “Morals in a Scien- 
tific Age,’ “Literature as Influenced by 
Science,” “The Rewriting of History,” 
“Culture in a Scientific Age,” “Scientific 
Views on the Criminal and Society,” 
“The Humanistic Trend of Economics,” 
“Religion and Science.” 


Offering Chairs, a Piano 


A pulpit and three pulpit chairs are 
offered to any church which can use 
them. The chairs are of black walnut, 
upholstered in red. Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., will 
be happy to answer any inquiries. 

An old-fashioned square piano is also 
available for any church which needs it. 
The piano is a standard make and is of 
good tone and in good condition. The 
instrument has been in storage for six 
years. Dr. Hunt will furnish informa- 
tion about this offer. 


Conference in Oregon 


The Northwestern section of the Pacific 
Coast Conference was the guest of the 
church in Salem, Ore., November 7 and 8, 
at a meeting which called together many 
of the ministers and laymen of that sec- 
tion. The conference will be reported at 
greater length. 

Both mornings were devoted to a sym- 
posium on the question: “What Is the 
Function of the Liberal Church?’ Minis- 
ters taking part were Dr. William G. 
Eliot, Jr., Portland, Ore.; Rev. George T. 
Ashley, Seattle, Wash.; Rev. J. Buchanan 
Tonkin, Vancouver, B.C.; Rey. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, Eugene, Ore.; Rev. Charles 
Pease, Spokane, Wash.; and Clarence J. 


Young, of the Portland Laymen’s League © 


Chapter, who discussed it from the lay- 
men’s viewpoint. 

Subjects dealing with religious educa- 
tion were discussed by Rey. Dorothy Dyar 
of Seattle and Rev. Ada Tonkin of Van- 
couver. An Alliance luncheon and meeting 
were on the program. 
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Two Duxbury, Mass., Churches 
Uniting for Work and Worship 


By vote of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church and the First Parish, Unitarian, 
of Duxbury, Mass., the two societies unite 
for worship in the Unitarian Church to 
January 1, and in the Congregational 
Chureh to April 1. 

Expenses are divided, including a bus 
to carry people to morning service. The 
two Sunday-schools meet together, and 
the class study under their respective 
teachers. The Unitarian minister, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child, conducts the services 
with occasional Congregational supplies, 
and will administer Communion once in 
two months. The Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety has joined the Y. P. R. U. while 
retaining its identity, and meetings are 
held at the minister’s house. 

The general sentiment favors some form 
of union of the churches as the essen- 
tials of practice and belief are found to 
be the same. 


Personals 


Rey. Harold L. Pickett has arranged to 
supply the pulpit in the Unitarian Church 
at Carlisle, Mass., for the present season. 
Rey. A. D. K. Shurtleff of Carlisle is 
spending the winter in California on leave 
of absence. 


After December i, Rev. Arthur W. 
Littlefield will be located for the winter in 
Albany, N.Y. Mr. Littlefield recently re- 
signed from the chureh in Middleboro, 
Mass. 


Rey. Frederick L. Carrier is to serve as 
minister at Santa Ana, Calif. 


Rey. G. Theodore Hempelmann was in- 
stalled as minister of the Unitarian 
Church in Nashville, Tenn., October 14. 


Dr. Sydney Bruce Snow and Rey. 
Frederick M. Eliot were the speakers at 
the ordination and installation of Rey. 
Alfred W. Hobart at St. Cloud, Minn. 


Rey. Charles A. Place, formerly minis- 
ter at Lancaster, Mass., will spend the 
winter at Providence, R.I., going to Ster- 
ling, Mass., to reside after May 1. 

The installation of Rey. Edward W. 
MecGlenen as minister of the Westboro, 
Mass., church took place November 11. 


Rev. Lewis W. Sanford has gone to the 
Eastport, Maine, church as its minister. 


The installation of Rev. Leslie T. Pen- 
nington at Braintree, Mass., took place 
Tuesday evening, November 13. 


Rev. Everett 8S. Treworgy, who resigned 
from the charge at Ashby, Mass., to accept 
a call to Brewster, Mass., has withdrawn 
his acceptance and will remain at Ashby. 


Rey. Celian Ufford began his duties 
October 21 as minister of the church at 
Lincoln, Mass. 


Rey. George McKay, formerly of Hack- 
ensack, N.J., has accepted a call to 
Houlton, Maine. 


The death of Rev. George Edgar Hatha- 
way, October 25, leaves the Westminster 
Church of Providence, R.I., without a 
minister. 


General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Caroune §. ATHERTON, President 
Miss Berroa Lanematp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Meetings in December 


December 8, 10.30 a.M., Monday Confer- 
ence, Hale Chapel, 64 Marlborough Street 
(corner Berkeley Street), Boston, Mass. 
Presiding Officer, Miss Mary C. Sawyer. 
Speaker, Mrs. Caroline SS. Atherton. 
Subject, “The Wider View.” 

December 7 (Friday), 10.30 a.m., Cheer- 
ful Letter Conference, Eliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

December 21 (Friday), 11 a.m., Post 
Office Mission Conference, Bliot Hall, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Subject, “A 
Quiz on the Questionnaire.” 


Unitarian Work in Bulgaria 


Many Unitarians are surprised to hear 
of a Unitarian church in Bulgaria, but 
one was organized there many years ago 
by Anton Topliska, who had it properly 
registered by the government. Mr. Top- 
liska discovered a volume of Channing in 
the mission school when he was studying 
and was so deeply impressed by Unitarian- 
ism that he devoted his life to the preach- 
ing of it. He built a little church of quaint 
Eastern design on land that he had in- 
herited from his mother, and gathered to- 
gether a liberal congregation. Dr. Charles 
W. Wendte visited and encouraged him, 
and later Frederick Hankinson of London 
became interested. Struggling along with 
little aid from outside, Mr. Topliska over- 
worked, and died not long ago. He left 
his widow, who was his coworker, with 
three little boys quite unprovided for ex- 
cept for the home, which is above the room 
used for church purposes. The earthquake 
in Bulgaria last spring cracked the walls 
of Mrs. Topliska’s house and caused much 
distress in Doupnitza where she lives, 
though there was no actual destruction of 
property as in Philippopolis. All of her 
relatives live at Philippopolis; so her 
sister and three children, having lost 
everything, came to stay with Mrs. Top- 
liska. During the earthquake, when the 
shocks were so frequent that sleep was 
impossible for days, the frightened chil- 
dren said: “Mamma, write to our friends 
in America to pray for us.” 

Because of her kindergarten training in 
Switzerland, Mrs. Topliska is well qualified 
to carry on her husband’s teaching work; 
but no woman in Bulgaria being allowed 
to preach if men are in the congregation, 
she holds both weekday and Sunday ser- 
vices for the women and children only. 
Her kindergarten school is opening for an- 
other year, and she had more than fifty 
children in her summer Bible school. She 
writes, “My burdens and responsibilities 
are great; the position of a widow here is 
not easy.” 

Through friends in England and America, 
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An Active Gheerfaletier Committee 
In Every Alliance Branch 


“Little things are little things—but 
faithfulness in little things is a great big 
thing,” is a quotation which applies to the 
activities of the Cheerful Letter Exchange, 
the second oldest committee of the Gen- 
eral Alliance. That this faithfulness is 
ever-paramount is shown in the wonderful 
growth from very humble beginnings, 
when its chief function was writing a few 
cheerful letters to shut-ins and lonely 
people, to the present time, when it is of 
real and vital spiritual and educational 
value to hundreds on our list. 

Our aim and purpose is to cheer and 
comfort the lonely by the exchange of 
letters; to provide spiritual help through 
the columns of our magazine, and educa- 
tional assistance through our Home Study 
departments. Volunteer teachers of experi- 
ence are instructing far-away pupils, who 
from physical disability or isolation can- 
not attend school. This department pro- 
vides books and materials. Its supply of 
modern, duplicate textbooks is never ade- 
quate. Contributions of elementary books 
are gratefully received. Its students, who 
are widely scattered, vary from two small 
boys in the Ozark Mountains, who wrote, 
“Seems as if ’rithmetic is the hardest to 
study alone,” to a Tennessee teacher who 
said, ‘When I started teaching, I was 
woefully lacking in knowledge and equip- 
ment. The Cheerful Letter has provided 
both.” 

The Library department has 239 libra- 
ries in thirty-one States. It has more than 
45,000 volumes in circulation. Most libra- 
ries are in the South, where people, yearn- 
ing for reading and distressingly poor, 
have no access to public libraries. Many 
are placed in consolidated schools to pro- 
vide supplementary reading for students, 
who carry them home to families in all 


directions. Each library is started with 
some fifty books, chiefly wholesome novels, — 
with a sprinkling of biography, poetry, 
and such. It always contains a Bible, a 
dictionary, and a cookbook. When an Al- 
liance branch learns the joys and sorrows 
of its librarian and her clients, it takes 
pleasure in sending more books. 

Workers send to industrious applicants 
quilt scraps and embroidery materials. 
One recipient wrote that out of tiny silk 
pieces she was making a kimono, which 
will certainly resemble Joseph’s coat of 
many colors. 

At Christmas time more than one thou- 
sand boxes of toys, useful articles, and 
candy find their way to gladden the hearts 
of seven thousand people, mostly children. 
Many of these packages of gayly wrapped 
gifts go to make possible community or 
school trees in localities where otherwise 
there would be no sign of Christmas cheer. 

After all, the individual worker fre- 
quently finds more joy in the ordinary cor- 
respondence which she carries on with the 
busy mother of a home, where the letters, 
the occasional magazines, and the packets 
of flower seeds which she sends are almost 
the only pieces of mail. Her letters may 
mean even more to a struggling school 
teacher, longing for a broader outlook to 
give her pupils. 

An important part of the work is done 
by The Cheerful Letter Magazine, which 
in its improved form brings comfort to 
both near-by and distant readers. Because 
this official organ carries no advertising to 
defray its expenses, part of the cost of 
publication is met by the contents of the 
Sunshine Bags. Friends can help by send- 
ing to The Cheerful Letter Exchange, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., fifty cents 
for a year’s subscription. 


money has been secured the last two years 
which has enabled her, as she says, “to be 
useful to the people here,’ but she needs 
further assistance. Not less than $200 
should be sent to relieve her of financial 
worry ; $50 can be used from the Mission- 
ary Collection taken at the annual meeting 
of the Alliance in May, but the balance 
must be found elsewhere. Contributions of 
any size will be gladly received by the 
Alliance treasurer, Miss Louise Brown. 
The devotion of Mrs. Topliska to her 
family, her congregation, and her neighbor- 
hood is so whole-hearted and her work so 
arduous that there can be no doubt but 
that the financial assistance which she 
needs and appreciates will be forthcoming. 


Executive Board Meets at Portland 


The out-of-Boston meeting of the Execu- 
tive Board was held in the parish house 
of the First Church, Portland, Maine, on 
October 19, Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton pre- 
siding. Twenty-two board and committee 
members were present ; also as guests, Mrs. 
Lloyd Baldwin of San Francisco, a former 
Pacific Coast vice-president, and represent- 
atives from eight Alliance branches in 
Maine. 

The treasurer, Miss Louise Brown, zave 


an encouraging statement. Already a few 
branches have sent in membership dues. 

The president told of her Western trip. 
She attended and addressed the Iowa Con- 
ference at Des Moines, the Minnesota Con- 
ference at Minneapolis, the Michigan 
Conference at Ann Arbor; also two special 
Alliance meetings, one at Humboldt, Iowa, 
and the other at Toledo, Ohio. 

On the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on Appeals, the following appeals were 
endorsed: Meadville Theological School, 
$250; Society for Ministerial Relief, to be 
expended on behalf of widows and de- 
pendent daughters of deceased Unitarian 
ministers, $500; Proctor Academy, our 
Unitarian School at Andover, N.H., $500; 
Czechoslovakia, $600; India, $500; Italy, 
$600; Mme. Loyson, unlimited; Southern 
Work, $8,000; Lombard College (Univer- 
salist-Unitarian) Galesburg, Ill, $250; 
Hungary, $500. 

The following resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by those present: 


1. Reaffirming our belief that our Fellow- 
ship of Free Churches needs the continued 
leadership of strong, well-educated ministers, 
we endorse the effort to secure a building 
fund for the Meadville Theological School and 
ask our members to give to the fund — 
moral and financial support. 
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2. Resolved: That we, members of the execu- 
tive board assembled in regular meeting, Oc- 
tober 19, 1928, express our gratification at 
the signing of the Multilateral Treaty renounc- 
ing war as an instrument of national policy, 
and that we urge the Senate of the United 
States to take up the treaty as a first order 
of business after convening in December, and 
to proceed with it to an early ratification. 


A hearty vote of thanks.was given to 
the Alliance branch of the First Parish, 
Portland, for its generous hospitality. 
Members and guests were entertained at 
luncheon at the Columbia Hotel. 
Following the luncheon, an open meeting 
was held in the parish house. After a 
brief devotional service conducted by Mrs. 
Atherton, greetings from the hostess 
branch were given by the president, Mrs. 
John B. Knox, Jr., followed by an address 
by Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, minister of 
the First Parish. The scretary, Miss 
Langmaid, spoke of the increasing co- 
operation between the General Alliance 
and the other organizations of the denomi- 
nation. Miss Brown, the treasurer, stressed 
the importance of the In Memoriam and 
Lifé Membership Funds. She urged early 
payment of membership dues and a gener- 
eus response to Appeals. Mrs. Budlong 
“gave an interesting account of the week 
at the New York League’s Booth at the 
Exhibit of Women in Arts and Industries, 
in New York City. 

At the close of the meeting there was a 
social hour with tea, another evidence of 
the efficient and unstinted hospitality of 
the hostess branch. 


Two New Branches Reported 
at November Board Meeting 


The November meeting of the Executive 
Board was held in the Fifield Room, 
Unitarian Building, on Friday, November 
9, at 10 a.m. The President, Mrs. Caroline 
S. Atherton, presided. Thirty-seven board 
and committee members were present, 
also as a guest Miss Charlotte W. Colburn 
of Belfast, Maine, a former director. The 
devotional service was conducted by Miss 
Mary BE. Bradford of Fairhaven, Mass. 
The following names have been placed 
In Memoriam: Mrs. Annie L. Fairbanks, 
Worcester, by Hudson, Mass., branch; 
Mrs. Elvira Ames, by Groton, Mass., 
branch; Mrs. Harrison B. Hall, by Mrs. 
Anna C. Hastings; Mrs. Lottie H. Risley 
and Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, by Hartford, 
Conn., branch; Mrs. Sophie Hennecke 
Brammer, by Evanston, Ill, branch; and 
Mrs. Mary Whiting Webber, by Newton, 
Mass., branch. 

Mrs. David BH. Carr made her first re- 
port as chairman of the Committee on 
Post Office Mission, outlining the com- 
mittee’s policy and plans for the extension 
of this important work. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the Laymen’s League for 
its generous contributions of literature to 
be used in this work. 

_ The Board voted to endorse and recom- 
mend to the branches the appeal of $500 
for the Committee on Recruiting the 


Miss "Beard presented a detailed report 
f Towed conditions at Swansboro, an- 
uncing generous contributions from 
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Alliance members 
furnishings and equipment. 

The College Centers Committee is this 
year emphasizing the importance of re- 
gional conferences. 

The date of General Alliance Week at 
the Shoals in 1929 will be July 20-27. 

Two new Alliance branches were re- 
ported in Massachusetts, at Holyoke and 
an Evening Alliance at the Second Church, 
Salem. 

It was voted to send to the Lucy O. 
Fessenden Alliance branch at Swansboro 
a letter expressing appreciation of its 
generous contributions to the work of the 
Emmerton School. 

Reports from Alliance branches in the 
Rocky Mountains district revealed a splen- 
did spirit of loyalty to the home churches 
as well as increasing co-operation in the 
work of the General Alliance. Excellent 
reports were also received from four Mas- 
sachusetts directors. 


New York League Conducts 
Only Denominational Booth 


The New York League of Unitarian 
Women, Mrs. Ralph W. Gifford, president, 
was busily engaged during the first week 
in October in conducting its annual booth 
at the Exposition of Women’s Arts and 
Industries, Hotel Astor, New York City. 
Until last year the booth was the only ex- 
hibit of a religious nature; then two reli- 
gious organizations entered the Exposition. 
This season eleven interdenominational or- 
ganizations were grouped together in a 
department called Women in Church Work. 
However, the Unitarian Booth is still 
unique, being the only denomination repre- 
sented and the only exhibit that aims to 
carry a direct spiritual appeal into that 
distinctly commercial exposition. There 
were three hundred booths, and it was 
estimated that during the week 125,000 
people visited the exposition. At a very 
conservative estimate, over 3,500 sermons 
were circulated and over one thousand 
Wayside Pulpits were given out. 

The chairman, Mrs. Edward Van B. 
Knickerbocker, and her co-chairman, Mrs. 
John Fairchild, were most successful in 
giving, through the furnishings of the 
booth, an atmosphere of spiritual power. 
The personal word of those asking for 
literature showed a great eagerness to 
know something of the liberal faith. Many 
more asked for guidance in teaching their 
little children; others talked of their own 
unsettled condition of mind and even their 
disbelief. Frequently middle-aged women 
of Evangelical Protestant background told 
of their need of discarding their own be- 
liefs for liberal ones in order to keep the 
confidence of their children, who were 
growing away from the old creeds. These 
women asked for help; those in attendance 
at the booth had the pleasure of talking 
with liberals from distant parts of our 
own country and from England, Switzer- 
land, and China. They all expressed great 
pleasure that the League was doing this 
work, also voicing the conviction that this 
was a wonderful opportunity to make the 
Unitarian faith better understood and to 
bring comfort to those who could no longer 
accept the old creeds. 


for more adequate — 
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Manual Notes 


Branch officers are asked to note the 
following changes and additions: Com- 
mittee on Hospitality (omitted through 
error), Miss Lucy Lowell, The Ludlow, 


Boston, Mass. California, Sacramento, 
President, Mrs. R. H. Kimball, 2618 Hark- 
ness Way; Vice-President, Mrs. F. W. 


Whitney, Route 6, Box 861; Recording 
Secretary, Mrs. R. E. Starkey, 2164 Gerber 
Way; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Edward Hyatt, 2435 Portola Way. Florida, 
Jacksonville, President, Mrs. James OC. 
Coleman, 721 Hogan Street; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Carrie Chastain, 4515 Ramona 
Street; Z'reasurer, Mrs. W. Mildebrath, 
735 Acosta Street. Massachusetts, Bos- 
ton, Arlington Street Church, President, 
Miss Rose L. Dexter, 400 Beacon Street; 
Holyoke, President, Mrs. George L. 
Sprague, Lenox Road; Secretary, Mrs. 
M. M. 8S. Moriarty, 3 Magnolia Avenue; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Ross Wirt, 63 Fairfield 
Avenue; Leominster, President, Mrs. 
Benedict Van Voorhis, 354 Merriam 
Avenue; North Andover, Treasurer, Mrs. 
Sam D. Stevens, Osgood Street, Salem, 
Second Church, Evening Alliance, Presi- 
dent, Miss Sallie Reynolds, 112 Bridge 
Street; Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. 
Lawrence Purtell, 4 Oliver Street ; Spring- 
field, President, Mrs. BE. O. Clark, 98 Belle- 
vue Avenue; Recording Secretary, Miss 
Grace ©. Jordan, 345 Central Street; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Henry R. Johnson, 53 
Fairfield Street; Waverley, President, 
Mrs. Henry S. Hawkes, 231 White Street ; 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. W. G. Hall, 
26 Whitcomb Street. 


An Immediate Need 


North Carolina has suffered with other 
Southern States in the recent tornado, and 
our School needs help in helping the 
people. Clothing should be sent to Miss 
Ruth B. Hawes, Swansboro, N.C., as soon 
as possible. The children may be forgotten 
by Santa Claus because of the hardship oc- 
ecasioned by the storm unless the Alliance 
members and branches help by sending con- 
tributions for Christmas to Mrs. Eva B. T. 
Churchill, 160 Churechill’s Lane, Milton, 
Mass. 


Appeals 
Denominational 
Fund for Ministers’ Widows and 
DB UP RTCTA Mr che sree Pehs 6 Sidleie e214 $500 
ALOMDATE SS GUOLANERAD alee teas c/icicis sme 206 250 
Meadville (President’s Fund) ........ 250 
Proctor Academy. ccs «teense ees 500 


Recruiting the Ministry.............. 500 
Department Work: 
International Committee: 


UWreCnORlO VARIG © "cc's ae nis grigeielele © afete © 600 
EUTIGCARY © octet c.ceiels.o Gers at patetare ate 500 
(EPRCLESER, rotate tel’. 0°sPe-b are eldaleiy wD » Wavetn eee 500 
ECAR VRey APs es a aielolet ata. diwmbe hala ole evalals 600 
Mme. Loyson (unlimited) 

Southern Work Committee: 
Current: TEP eu ses ssa sik sio.dre & 19,0 te 8,000 


| ‘The next Word and Work Department will appear in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER of December 27, 1928. 
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New Books 


A Fighter 


Among living writers of biography, John Drinkwater is winning for 
himself a place deservedly conspicuous. During recent years, he has 
published a number of lives of genuine excellence and power. We read 
his Byron, Pilgrim of Eternity, with interest and delight, finding therein 
an estimate of the author of “Childe Harold” as discriminating as it was 
revealing. Now he has brought out a biography of Charles James Fox, 
which, both in its literary finish and its historical value, renders it 
the equal of any biography of the current season. Here is an analysis of 
the personality and career of a distinguished statesman, who was, “per- 
haps, the greatest figure in the history of parliamentary opposition in 
England.” Americans have good reason to be grateful to him, for, next 
to Burke, during the years of our Revolutionary War, no other English- 
man did more to defend our cause in the House of Commons, subjecting 
the ministry led by Lord North to a steady cross-fire of challenging criti- 
cism. In many ways a typical product of the eighteenth century, in his 
personal morals leaving much to be desired, Fox proved himself a con- 
sistent champion of justice and liberty, paying heavy penalties for his 
outspokenness. The story of this man Mr. Drinkwater has written with 
scholarship, sympathetic insight, and literary charm. ‘The title of the 
book is Charles James Fox, Gentleman, Gambler, Statesman. It is pub- 
lished in this country by the Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. If you 
like a biography which is well written and informing, you are certain to 
like this one. A.R. H. 


played havoc with our old views of prayer, 
revelation, and the personality of God, 
that the new world situation in which we 


Religious Education Moves 
Ahead 


EDWIN FAIRLEY 
PRESENT-DAY TRENDS IN RELIGIOUS Hpuca- 


TION. By Erwin L. Shaver. Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.50. 
PROGRAMS FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. By 


Erwin L. Shaver. 

Fifty cents. 
MISSIONARY EDUCATION IN THE CHURCH. 

Herbert Wright Gates. 


Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


By 
Boston: The Pilgrim 


Press. $1.00. 
Meet Your Unirep Srarms. By. Mary 
Jenness. New York: Friendship Press. $1.00, 


cloth; sixty cents, paper. 

THe Catt Drum. By Mary Entwistle and 
Elizabeth Harris. New York: Friendship Press. 
Sixty cents, cloth, 

PrLousnT’s SeLuct Nores ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY ScHOOL Lussons, 1929. By 
Amos R. Wells. Boston: W. A. Wilde Oom- 
pany. $2.00. 

THACHDRS’ GUIDE TO THH INTERNATIONAL 
Sunpay ScHooLt Lussons, 1929. By Martha 
Tarbell. New York: Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

Tue Gist oF THE Lesson. By R. A. Torrey. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
Thirty-five cents. 

A Dairy Digest or tHe SunpAy ScHoon 
Lessons, 1929. By Amos R. Wells. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. 


Here, nicely balanced, are nine titles in 
religious education, of which the first five 
represent new ways and methods and the 
last four the old ways of a generation 
largely outmoded in liberal churches. A 
book by Mr. Shaver is always an event 
of importance in the field of education. 
No one has written better than he on the 
project principle. These two new books 
from him are valuable. In writing his 
book on trends he is aware of what is 
going on. He senses that science has 


are immersed calls for new adjustments. 
He deplores that vocational education is 
so much in the saddle, and wishes to 
change our objective from that of fitting 
the child to be an efficient producer of 
goods into an objective of service. The 
emphasis is shifting from a content curri- 
culum to a child-centered curriculum.. We 
teach children instead of Bible. Our new 
courses will seek to provide rich expe- 
riences in living. The teacher becomes 
more important than the textbook. The 
Bible is reverenced and is retained as an 
important source book, but it is no longer 
enthroned as the center of the curriculum. 
There are good chapters on week-day 
schools of religion, on vacation schools, 
and on teacher-training. We commend the 
book. Mr. Shaver is reminded that “we 
would like” is never right, and that “we 
will” expresses determination and not 
futurity. The book on teachers’ meetings 
contains suggested plans for twenty-three 
meetings. Hach program begins with 42 
statement of purpose, suggests valuable 
advance preparation, gives a bibliography 
of books and articles on the subject to be 
discussed, gives questions of value, lists 
possible outcomes of the meeting, and 
closes with a prayer, all of which is help- 
ful and practical. ,The subjects con- 
sidered range all the way from equipment 
to worship. This handbook will prove 
valuable to any school following it, and 
will go far to disprove the assertion of 
those who say, “No uniform lesson, no 
teachers’ meeting.” We have come to gee 
that a teachers’ meeting can become one 
of the most valuable features of jthe 
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church program, a fruitful source of guid- 
ance in method and a source of new ideas 
and inspiration to all concerned. 

Dr. Gates’s book on Missionary Hduca- 
tion is modern and timely. He recognizes 
the fact that a feeling of Nordic superi- 
ority is fatal on the mission field, that 
much of the spirit of Western civilization 
is distinctly anti-Christian, and that see- 
tarianism is out of place in all lands. 
With this clearing of the ground he goes 
on to advocate missionary education as 
teaching a Christian attitude toward the 
other nationals, an appreciation of how 
religions spread in our day, a knowledge 
of world affairs and problems, and an 
attack upon the ‘great questions of war. 
Missionary education believes that all 
these desirable goals are to be striven for 
along the path of experience. Our con- 
viction is that we shall not see Chris- 
tianity conquering the world until we 
speak out in the name of our religion 
against the twin causes of war and 
national jealousies, the tariff and indus- 


trialism. But that will come in time. 
Meantime, Dr. Gates has given us a 
useful book. 


Meet your United Siates and The Call 
Drum are samples of the new spirit which 
has come into missionary education. Here 
are stories, and dramas, and all sorts of 
activities. Worship of a direct sort is 
provided for. One book deals with the 
United States and the other with Africa. 
Miss Entwistle writes the stories in the 
African book and Miss Harris devises the 
activities and the services of worship. 
To those who have seen her in action, as 
I have, these pages will recapture her ~ 
fine spirit and her creative mind. Miss 
Jenness, in her book cn our country, gives 
us a fine program dealing with such high 
yalues as race appreciation, city problems, 
rural questions, and child labor. There 
is surely a going in the tops of the 
mulberry trees. 

Teloubet’s Notes and Tarbell’s Guide 
nrve expositions of the older way of reli- 
gious education, now happily overpast in 
our liberal schools. For their purpose 
they are admirable, but that purpose is 
so sicklied o’er with evangelicalism as to 
make them unusable in our schools. But 
if you want to be a follower of the old- 
time religion, put these books in the hands 
of your teachers. Peloubet’s is the better 
book, because more touched with modern- 
ism; but Miss Tarbell (Martha, not Ida), 
is an industrious worker who has garnered 
much illustrative material. 

The two little handbooks are useful 
pocket compendia for the busy teacher 
who must make his preparation on the 
jump. EF. 


“Madame Mére” 


Morner or Kines. By Norval Richardson. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

About Napoleon the number of books 
written is almost beyond calculation. 
Everybody knows the main outlines of his 
story. -But concerning his mother, few 
people have anything like a clear idea. 
To the average reader she is little more 
than a name. Of her ancestry, personal 
characteristics, and place in history, the 
popular impression is of the vaguest. 
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P ‘Toward removing this ignorance, Norval 
_ Richardson’s book will go a.long way. 
Following the example of many recent 
writers, he has constructed a fictionized 
biography which succeeds in making 
Letizia Ramolino come alive. Into the 
records of her dramatic career he has 
actually breathed the spirit of warm, pul- 
sating life. Hers is a story abundantly 
rich in striking contrasts and dramatic 
material. The Italian wife of a middle- 
class Corsican attorney, to her it was 
given to run pretty nearly the whole 
gamut of human emotions—despair, per- 
plexity, joy, triumph, dazzling success, 
and bitter disappointment. In a space of 
time comparatively short, she rose from 
obscurity to the seats of the mighty, when 
her son dominated the entire world, her 
other children kings and queens; only 
to behold the same son overthrown, de- 
feated, an exile, her sons and daughters 
fugitives, while she herself tasted the 
bitterness of an old age lonely and un- 
known. This tragic story Mr. Richardson 
tells with imagination and skill. His 
book is a history of Napoleon’s rise and 
_ fall interpreted from the distaff side. The 
victor of Wagram and Austerlitz only ap- 
pears in his relation to the central figure 
in the story. We see him, his brothers 
and sisters, only as they affected the 
career of their mother, who, according to 
her biographer, was in no small measure 
responsible for the attainments of her 
greatest son. Mr. Richardson would have 

_ us believe that the triumphs of Napoleon 
are traceable to hereditary influences, as 
well as to his mother’s forceful person- 
ality and farseeing wisdom; that had he 
listened more often to her advice, his 
downfall might have been avoided. Strong 
emphasis is put upon the fact that he 
was literally a son of battle, since the 
‘months immediately preceding his birth 
were passed by his mother upon the battle- 
field, when with her husband she en- 
dured the dangers and privations of the 
Corsican revolt against France under the 
leadership of Paoli. Be that as it may, 
certainly here was no ordinary woman, 
but one fully equipped to be the mother 
of one of the greatest military geniuses 
the world has ever known. High-spirited, 
resourceful, undaunted by the most for- 
midable obstacles, sane, deeply religious, 
her favorite word “Corraggio!” she moves 
through these pages an impressive figure, 
possessing no little of the dignity of a 
Roman matron. Mr. Richardson paints 
her as always the Italian, loving Italy, 
preferably speaking its language, and 
neyer with ease writing any other; having 
e Italian’s devotion to the Church, and, 
above everything else, the thrift of an 
i Italian countrywoman—even in her days 
of splendor refraining from extravagance 
and hoarding up her income against the 
day of trouble which she felt to be in- 
evitable. We see her through all ber 
-Vicissitudes essentially a woman clear- 
headed, sensible, intrepid, refusing to be 
-Overawed by imperial glories, loving pri- 
y and simple pleasures, her primary 
the fortunes of her children, and, 
oleon’s case, having little fondness 
daughters-in-law. Whether she 
fact, the strong influence in 
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government affairs that our author would 
have us believe, is, we imagine, open to 
question. One wonders, also, if all the 
experiences and impressions attributed to 
Napoleon are historical. For example, 
was he thinking of divoreing Josephine as 
early as when he was First Consul? But 
these are minor matters. Considered by 
and large, this biography has its value, 
not alone for its graphic portrayal of 
“Madame Mére,” but for its picture of 
the lesser Bonapartes, the scheming Caro- 
line, the uninteresting Joseph, Lucien the 
dreamer, Louis the hypochondriae, Pauline, 
beautiful and frivolous, and all the rest, 
running true to form, even when elevated 
by their brother to royal dignity, their 
aristocracy shoddy, their royalty a 
specious shame. Here, then, is both an 
interesting sidelight upon a momentous 
period, and a contribution to historical 
biography so convincingly presented that 
it is well worth reading. A.R. H. 


The Social eller 


Curist AND Sociery. By Rt. Rev. Charles 
Gore, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

SOcIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE GOSPEL. By Al- 
phonse Lugan. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $2.25. 


It is interesting to have come to one’s 
desk at the same time two books, one by 
a prominent English bishop and the other 
by a French Roman Catholic abbé, both 
dealing with the relation of the church 
to social questions. The striking thing 
about both books is their absolute agree- 
ment on general principles. Both main- 
tain that the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment and Jesus and his followers in the 
New Testament were essentially preachers 
of a social gospel; and both go on to say 
that the medieval church, up to the time 
of the Reformation and the Puritan Revo- 
lution, was tremendously concerned with 
the problems of society. The Catholic 
writer does not fail to point out that 
Catholicism has retained a larger portion 
of this social interest than has the Prot- 
estant churches; although he admits freely 
that the counter-reformation placed em- 
phasis more on creedal conformity than 
on social responsibility. 

Father Lugan-is somewhat more con- 
cerned than Bishop Gore with proving his 
case by citations from the Gospel and the 
works of the Church Fathers. At the 
same time he does not hesitate to use 
Protestant authors, and probably more 
than any other writer our own Dr. Pea- 
body is referred to as haying the Catholic 
idea in the best sense of the relation of 
the church to society. In Father Lugan’s 
book there are some conclusions that ap- 
pear to the Protestant reader far-fetched ; 
as, for example, his praise of the married 
state and at the same time the exaltation 
of celibacy for the sake of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. But nevertheless, there is 
yery much that is worthwhile in the book 
of this French Catholic priest, for Prot- 
estants as well as Catholics; and the 
reviewer heartily commends it, particularly 
to ministers concerned with the relation- 
ship of the church and the social problem. 
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Both books place stress on the attitude 
of Jesus toward social problems that is 
inherent in the theology of their writers. 
Both are especially anxious to point out 
that what practical measures they adyo- 
cate are measures of which there is full 
warrant in the word of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Bishop Gore, like Father Lugan, sketches 
the background of the relation of church 
and state, but he goes farther and suggests 
very definite practical measures which, in 
his judgment, the church must take to per- 
form the task which its Master indicated 
in his own life. The bishop claims that 
the faults of society are not due to nature 
but to human blindness and selfishness, 
and they can only be changed if man re- 
pents, and further that they can only be 
changed in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
He suggests that all religious people com- 
bine and overcome the blindness and 
selfishness in our social relationships and 
use their united forces to change our eco- 
nomic and social institutions until they 
more nearly resemble the Kingdom of God. 
He is not frightened at the word political ; 
in fact, he insists that such action must 
be political to be effective, although it 
would not necessarily tie itself up with 
any one political party. BCs: 


Well Meant 


TRANSCENDENT EVOLUTION. 
cis Broman, 
$2.00. 


By Oscar Fran- 
Boston: The Stratford Company. 


Here is a sincere and well-intentioned 
effort to bring the Modernist and Funda- 
mentalist together, though not likely to 
appeal to the one more than to the other. 
Assuredly, the Modernist cannot accept the 
author’s findings. In the first place, our 
author would have us accept the Bible as 
authoritative in spiritual matters, main- 
taining that it makes no claim to auhority 
in any other field. This is an oft-repeated 
fallacy. The Biblical writers, it is true, 
are primarily concerned with religion; but 
they do invade other fields, and, like all 
writers, they expect 19 be taken seriously, 
no matter what their subject of discussion 
may be. Yet they were all human, and 
by no manner of means infallible, not even 
in the realm of religion. Again, our 
author notes a number of so-called gaps 
in the evolutionary process, and these he 
would fill in by introducing God at these 
points. But the gap is there because of 
our present lack of knowledge, not because 
there is any real gap, and there is just 
as much of God in what we know as in 
what we at present do not know. Ac- 
cording to our author’s way of reasoning, 
as these gaps disappear with our enlarg- 
ing knowledge, God disappears. Our 
author calls his book, Transcendent Evo- 
lution. It must be transcendent when 
he can believe in angels, the Virgin Birth, 
the miracles of Jesus ‘‘from the changing 
of water into wine to the raising of 
Lazarus,” the resurrection of Jesus, and 
the like. If science and religion are ever 
to be harmonized, it will only be when 
men take a more scientific attitude toward 
religion and religious writers, and ap- 
praise them at their true value. t. 3. mM. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


A Thanksgiving Home 


ROSE BROOKS 


Allan Chase, young chemistry instructor 
at Holburn Preparatory School, looked out 
of his window on Thanksgiving morning to 
see the familiar view of trees and houses 
sugared with the first snow. 

“What I’d give for an all-day tramp!” 
he thought, tingling in the frosty air. 
“But it’s my role to keep the home fires 
burning for that forsaken trio, I suppose. 
Well, maybe it’s not so funny to be four- 
teen and a thousand or so miles from home 
on Thanksgiving. We'll have to see what 
we can do.” ; 

Running downstairs with an assumed 
clatter of cheerfulness, he came upon the 
trio grouped before an open fire in the 
dining hall. “Certainly don’t look for- 
saken,” he thought. “If they’re game 
enough to see all the other fellows go off 
for Thanksgiving, without a whimper, 
they deserve: as good a day as I can 
contrive.” 

“Good morning, boys,’ he greeted them. 
“What do you suggest doing this morning 
to get up an appetite for that turkey 
Naney’s going to give us for dinner?” 
Nancy was the capable, good-natured more- 
than-cook who had not only fed dozens of 
boys through her five years of service, but 
had mothered them through many a 
harmless scrape. 

“Nancy’s not here, sir,” spoke up Tom 
Bruce. “Her little boy brought a note 
from her. She says she’s sick—grippe— 
and she says she can’t think of anyone 
who’d leave home to come and cook our 
turkey. She says, what in the world can 


we do?’ Tom smiled as he handed over 
the note. “She sent it to me,’ he ex- 
plained. ‘We're sort of friends. She told 


me to explain to you.” 

“Then who’s in the kitchen?” asked Mr. 
Chase, sniffing. “My nose says hot coffee 
and toast, too.” 

“Oh, we made that,” said Billy Andrews. 
“Seemed sort of like home, messing round 
the kitchen.” 

“You sit down, sir,’ said David Porter, 
pulling out a chair, “and we'll bring it in.” 

“The game kids!” thought Mr. Chase. 
“They’re going to have as good a Thanks- 
giving as I can give them, but I’ll bet not 
one of us knows enough to roast that 
turkey.” 

“We didn’t want to call you,” said Tom, 
hurrying in with the steaming coffee pot, 
“so I answered Nancy’s note. I told her 
maybe we wouldn’t be here for dinner, any- 
way. I thought she’d feel better if she 
thought we really wanted to do something 
else. We've got a plan.” 

“What's the plan? I know it’s a good 
one.” No wonder young Mr. Chase was a 
prime favorite with all the Holburn boys. 

“Only we hate to do you out of your 
Thanksgiving turkey,” said Billy. ‘We'd 
just as soon roast him if we knew how.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know how,” laughed 
Mr. Chase. “Let’s hear your plan.” 


“Well, Nancy said in her note there was 
plenty to eat, but what she was moaning 
about was our not having turkey. He’s 
all stuffed, too. ‘There’s heaps of food. 
We looked. And we wondered if we made 
sandwiches, whether you wouldn’t let us 
go on an all-day hike? We’d promise you 
to be back any time you say.” . 

“We thought,’ David went on with the 
plan, “that if you didn’t have us on your 
hands, maybe you’d get a chance to get 
your Thanksgiving dinner, somehow. But 
maybe it’s against school rules for you to 
let us hike off alone.” 

“See here, boys,’ said Mr. Chase, “do 
you want to know what I thought first 
thing this morning when I looked out the 
window? I thought, what wouldn’t I give 
to let that turkey dinner slide, and go off 
on an all-day hike! Now I'll give you 
your choice. You’re free to go by your- 
selves, and be back by seven. Or, if you 
don’t mind having me along, I’d like 
nothing better than to go with you.” 

“Mind!” Said Tom. 

“We'll make the sandwiches!” shouted 
Billy and David, tearing for the kitchen. 

Two hours fast tramping in November’s 
frostiest air brought sparkle and happiness 
to eyes and minds of the four. 

“Looks like a Christmas ecard,” said 
David, indicating a white, snug farmhouse, 
standing low under sheltering snow- 
powdered firs. 

“Guess they know how to roast a tur- 
key,” said Tom. “Look at the smoke 
curling out of the chimney.” 

“T can’t go another mile without a good 
drink of water,” said Mr. Chase. ‘“‘Let’s 
go to the kitchen door and ask. This house 
looks as if it wouldn’t say no to anybody.” 

In answer to his rap, a slim, white- 
haired woman in a blue dress opened the 
door, and stared at them if she saw so 
many ghosts. , 

“A drink?’ she repeated gently. “Do 
come in. No, it’s no matter about the 
mud. Please do come in.” 

Inside, the four trampers took in the 
cozy hominess of it all: the kitchen, with 
its braided rugs, shining stove, and shelves 
of old blue dishes; the sitting room be- 
yond, in which crackled a welcoming log 
fire. - } 
“Jim !” called the woman, and from the 
depths of a chair before the fire rose a 
white-haired man, blue-eyed and straight, 
who came quickly toward them. ; 

“They stopped for a drink,” smiled their 
hostess to her husband. 

“Couldn’t you stay, even a little while?” 
she turned to ask. “The fire’s real cozy. 
But gf course you can’t. Likely you're 
bound home somewhere, for Thanksgiving 
dinner?” 

“No,” said Mr. Chase. “We’re not bound 
anywhere in particular. We're just out 
for a day’s tramp. These are Holburn. 
boys, and I’m Mr. Chase, one of the in- 
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structors. Everybody else is off for the 
holiday. We're holding the fort.” 

“Our name’s Brown,” said their hostess 
with the manner of one having more im- 
portant things to think about than names. 
“Where are you going to have your 
dinner?” 

Billy tapped the knapsack strapped to 
his shoulders. “We’ve got dozens of sand- 
wiches,” he assured her. ‘And you don’t 
know Nancy’s cake.” 

‘Who's Nancy?” 
him and his praise. 

“She’s sort of a cook,” said Tom. 
I mean she’s our cook at school.” 

“She is unexpectedly sick,’ put in Mr. 
Chase. “She’s sorrier to fail us than you 
can think. There’s nobody like Nancy.” 

“Then you don’t have to go anywhere?” 
asked Mr. Brown. 

“If I only had bought a turkey!” said 
Mrs. Brown. “Oh, you wouldn’t stay and 
have just what I can find, would you? 
But who ever heard of scrambled eggs for 
Thanksgiving! Of course there are all 
kinds of vegetables and I made pies, and 
I can make biscuits and—do you like 
jelly?” she appealed to the boys anxiously. 

“Do you mean you are inviting us’ to 
stay to dinner? Why, it feels just like 
home,” said Mr. Chase. 

And the three boys, considering the in- 
vitation accepted, swung their shoulders 
out of their knapsacks. 

“Biscuits and jelly!’ murmured Tom. 

“Pies!” murmured David. 

“If you’re sure it isn’t too much,” said . 
Mr. Chase. “But even so, I don’t believe 


Mrs. Brown smiled at 


“Yes, 


Thanksgiving 


thank Thee, Lord, for all thy gifts, 
For health, for home, for love; 
thank Thee for the chance to earn 
A hallowed home above. 

thank Thee for the strength to work, 
Full cheerful, year by year; 

thank Thee for the sacred gift 

To help, to lift, to cheer. 


thank Thee, Lord, for sight, for touch, 
For voice, Thy praise to sing; 

thank Thee, for a heart that finds 
Some good in everything. 


thank Thee that my ears can hear 
The songbirds and the rain; 

The sound of laughter, or of moans 
Of friends, in joy or pain. 


I thank Thee for the hand in mine, 
For friendship’s sacred grip; 
I thank Thee most of all to-day 
For memory’s fellowship. 
—Katherine Kilcup. 


Sentence Sermon 
Praise ye the Lord !—Psalm cavii. 2. 


I could drag these boys out again, after 
what you’ve said.” 

“How good of you to stay!” Mrs. Brown 
seemed to have lost ten years in ten 
minutes. “Thanksgiving is such a dread- 
ful day without the boys. We have three 
boys—boys to us, though they’re far older 
than you. And all too far away to come 
home for Thanksgiving, though their let- 
ters come! When I opened the door and 
saw you all, it was like having the years 


a 


run back and get him? 


—— 
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roll back. If only I’d bought that turkey 
in town, Saturday! I had half a mind to, 
but I didn’t know the luck in store for me.” 

“Luck!” said Tom. 

“Luck, I say,” said Mr. Chase. “It’s our 
luck, indeed! And there’s nothing better 
than scrambled eggs.” 

“But a turkey would make it perfect, 
for me,” said Mrs. Brown so mournfully 
that Tom sprang to the rescue. 

“You could cook one, couldn’t you?” he 
asked so eagerly that Mrs. Brown laughed 
outright. 

“More turkeys I’ve cooked than you can 
count in a minute” she laughed. “But 
past turkeys don’t help us out to-day.” 

“We couldn’t cook him, or maybe we’d 
still be at school,’ went on Tom. ‘He's 
all stuffed, too. How long does it take?” 

“All stuffed? Not cooked? Where, 
child?” demanded Mrs. Brown with the air 
that there wasn’t a moment to lose. 

“Why, in the pantry. At school, I 
mean,” said Tom. “O Mr. Chase, can’t I 

Would there be 
time to cook him?” : 

“Jim, you get out the flivver,’ com- 
manded Mrs. Brown; but “Jim” was 


already headed for the barn on the 


double-quick. 

“Nobody ever heard of a_six-o’clock 
Thanksgiving dinner,” said Mrs. Brown 
happily, when, as the old grandfather clock 
struck six, they sat down to a table heaped 
with everything any Thanksgiving menu 
ever included, and lighted not only by the 
erackling fire and flickering candles but 
by the happiness shining from six flushed 
faces. - “There’s nothing you boys don’t 
know about roasting a turkey now, do 
you?” 

“We can tell Nancy we roasted it,” said 
Tom. “I guess she'll think we’re some 
cooks.” 

“Indeed you can. Indeed you are,” 
laughed Mrs. Brown. “Suppose you take 
her some cold turkey to-morrow and ask 
if she could do better!” 

‘“Aurrah! We will. Won’t the joke be 
on Nancy!” crowed David. 

“Nancy likes jokes. She won’t mind,” 
explained Billy. 

“IT almost wish I were Nancy,” said 
Mrs. Brown. “Don’t you, Jim?” 

“Why, you’re better than Nancy,” said 
Tom so quickly that there was no mistak- 
ing his sincerity. ‘Why, we all feel just 
like home!” 

Perhaps a little obscure in grammar, 
Tom’s remark, but in meaning crystal 
clear. 

“You’ve made us feel just like home,” 
said Mrs. Brown softly. “And it’s a long 
time since we've felt that way.” 

“Tom has said it for all of us,’ Mr. 
Chase told his host and hostess when at 
last they made ready for the cold, starry 
walk back to school. ‘You cured us all.” 

“Cured you?’ Mrs. Brown’s gentle voice 
was puzzled. 

“We were all a little homesick, though 
it’s the last thing we’d admit. We all feel 
as if we’d been home.” ‘ 

“You'll not forget?’ Mr. Brown in- 
quired anxiously, with a last pat for the 


boys and a hard handshake for the young 


“There'll be a turkey all ready 
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“Mr. Chase,” ventured Tom, after a 
silent half-hour in the frosty air. “Could 
you tell us, sir, what Mr. Brown didn’t 
want you to forget? Or maybe it’s a 
secret.” 

“Of course it’s no secret. I didn’t rea- 
lize you didn’t hear when they asked me. 
They’ve asked—Mr. and Mrs. Brown— 
that whatever boys get left behind at 
school, each Thanksgiving, may spend the 
day with them. They say,’ he added 
slowly, “they say it would be a favor to 
them.” ‘ 

“Favor! from David. 

“To them!” from Billy. 

“If anybody asks me home with him 
for Thanksgiving, any time the next four 
years, I’m going to say no!” sang Tom. 
“Why, we've got a Thanksgiving home of 
our own!” 


[All rights reserved] 
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Thanksgiving Arithmetic 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


It’s time to be adding our blessings— 
The health and tbe strength that are 
ours; 
The love of our friends and our kindred, 
The beauty of blossoming flowers. 


Our everyday blessings are countless; 
And, knowing each gift’s from abore, 
In reverent gladness we’re lifting 
Our hearts in thanksgiving and love. 
It’s time to subtract all unkindness, 
To weed out all selfish desire; 
And, free of all envy and malice, 
To new deeds of service aspire. 


It’s time to divide with our neighbor, 
In sharing our bounty and cheer; 
We find we have won a rare treasure— 
Thanksgiving that lasts through the 
year. 


fe 
Books for Children 


InpIAN Hurrors. By J. Walker McSpadden. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.90. 

These stories depict the fruitless 
struggles of the Red Man to keep his 
territory from the ever-advancing white 
race. We read of Powhatan, and Poca- 
hontas, the Indian princess who is said 
to have saved Captain John Smith’s life, 
and of many other brave and fearless 
figures, down to Sitting Bull and the dis- 
astrous tale of Custer’s last fight. » 

The courage of the Indian and also his 
trickery and cruelty make up the interest 
of these stirring tales, but. we cannot 
help feeling sympathy for a diminishing 
race which was once In sole possession of 
our continent. Boys will enjoy these 
stories, for they show the history of our 
country from the Indian’s viewpoint. 
Illustrations in color are by Howard L. 
Hastings. i 

“Onp”’ Jim BripewrR. Hdwin L. Sabin. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2.09. 


Mr. Sabin has been writing stories for 
boys and about boys for more than a score 
of years. A new story by him, therefore, 
merits attention out of the ordinary. Jim 


_ Bridger was one of the most notable 


«- 
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scouts and frontiersmen of the Old West. 
He it was who told the engineers of the 
Union Pacific Railway where to lay their 
rails. He discovered Great Salt Lake, the 
homes of the Cliff-Dwellers, and much of 
Yellowstone Park for white men. He 
was picturesque in the extreme: “raw- 
boned, rugged, bronzed, keen-eyed” ; trader, 
trapper, scout with white soldiers, trusted 
associate of Indians, friend of Kit Carson 
and other notable men of the Great New 
West. Of all this material, Mr. Sabin 
makes fascinating and vivid use. Persons 
who saw the screen picture, “The Covered 
Wagon,” will recall the prominent part 
played by Bridger. The famous old scout 
has been written about before but never, 
we venture, with more skill and appeal. 


CorNDLIA’S CUSTOMERS. 
York: 


Jane Winters. New 
The Century Company. $1.75. 


Imagine, boys and girls, setting up a 
store and being genuine merchants. ‘Neal’ 
and Bill Renshaw, through their father’s 
and uncle’s help, become assistants in a 
village grocery store. Later they become 
managers and owners. Here is a unique 
setting: Counters to make friends over; 
shelves on which to place all sorts of 
odd articles; human stories to listen to. 
In the course of the chronicle an alluring 
dog, Sandy, passes in and out; Chung Fat, 
a simple-minded Oriental, comes on for 
his part; “Neal,” short for Cornelia, sells 
stories out of the quaint life of the store; 
while Bill takes care of the groceries. 
This is Jane Winter’s first book. In it 
she has struck an original chord that 
should arouse more than passing interest 
among juveniles. 


Tur Boys’ Lirzr or Fremont. Flora Warren 
Seymour. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 


Boys do not get very far along in school 
before they hear of the hero, John Charles 
Frémont, who first revealed to Americans 
the marvels and magnificent agricultural 
and industrial possibilities of the West. 
He made five exploring journeys into 
a country at that time inhabited by 
Indians, buffaloes, cougars, and rattle- 
snakes. Frémont had a dramatic career, 
as this narrative depicts. He made known 
the vast West; he brought California, 
Utah, and Nevada under the American 
flag. In 1856 he was the choice of the 
new Republican party for President. He 
was a notable general in the Civil War. 
He became a multi-millionaire, and then 
was reduced to dire poverty. But he had 
elements of greatness; and these—his 
daring, initiative, endurance, devotion to 
duty—form the theme of this valuable - 
biography. 


Giving Thanks 
MARJORIE DILLON 


For love and laughter, faith and friends, 
For every daily duty, 

For courage and the will to do, 
For love and joy and beauty; 

For gifts of health and happy hearts 
That add a zest to living— 

For every blessing, old and new, 
We're grateful this Thanksgiving. 
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“Liberal Churches Cannot A ford 
to Go Separately”’—Dr. Atwood 


Their co-operation, religious education, topics at Mohawk Valley meeting 


HE Central Association of Universal- 
ists and all other liberal groups in the 

Mohawk Valley region have been invited 
by the Mohawk Valley Conference (Uni- 
tarian) to hold their next meeting with 
the Conference for the coming session. The 
Mohawk Valley Conference so voted at 
their meeting, held October 26 and 27, at 
Unity Church in Albany, N.Y., and also 
directed that a committee be appointed 
to carry out this vote and to bring in 
recommendations for further co-operation. 

Rey. Ernest Caldecott of Schenectady, 
N.Y., leading a discussion on ways and 
means of merging liberal churches, in- 
troduced the foregoing resolution and 
suggested a clearing-house journal for 
technical discussions of interest to 
ministers. 

Closer working fellowship among lib- 
eral churches and religious education were 
the two general topics of the Conference. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, dean of the 
Theological School of St.. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and president of the New York 
State Universalist Convention, spoke on 
“TWellowship among Religious Liberals.” 
He felt that Universalists and Unitarians 
are separated probably by fundamental 
differences in origin and the faithfulness 
of each group to its own fellowship. But 
he said that all true liberals must come 
together, drawn by the unity of spirit and 
their common beliefs. A liberal stands 
first of all for entire liberty of thought. 
He believes in the scientific spirit and 
method in apprehending the truth. “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” Dr. Atwood insisted that 
the religion of to-day must be ethical, and 
that these beliefs are of such significance 
that liberal churches cannot afford to go 
separately. Mr. Caldecott’s discussion 
followed the address. 

At the opening meeting, devoted to reli- 
gious education, Prof. Hugh Hartshorne of 
Columbia University discussed “Leadership 
in Character Training,’ especially in re- 
lation to the church school. He said that 
first and foremost there should be more 
training for leadership, for leadership is 
not a training to blind obedience but is a 
phase of co-operative group experiences. 
It is the responsibility of the church school 
to provide the character-forming agency 
once found in the home. Youth needs faith 
to believe in the Spirit of Love. Leader- 
ship must provide the faith. The secret 
of the successful school lies in the activity 
of the church as a whole. 

The ensuing discussion was led by Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, and 
by Dr. Atwood. Dr. Hartshorne concluded 
the meeting with saying that one may 
teach honesty without instilling goodness, 
but that one cannot teach a child to be 
good without incidentally turning him out 
honest. 

Later, Mr. Fairley gave an address on 


“Religious Education,’ which he main- 
tained had advanced far as to scientific 
methods. It should now endeavor to anchor 
the beliefs of the child so that they cannot 
be upset. To do this a church school must 
be free from the bondage of a catechism 
and the Bible, and from the vocational 
idea of education. He gave basic reasons 
for religious education of a child when 
young. He followed this with a few prac- 
tical suggestions, and answered questions 
which came from every corner of the 
church. 

These officers for the coming year were 
elected: President, R. L. Stone, Schenec- 


tady, N.Y.; first vice-president, H. W. 
Jordan, Syracuse, N.Y.; second vice- 
president, G. R. Anthony, Utica, N.Y.; 


secretary-treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Hollister, 
Schenectady. ; 


And On to India! 


For one who prefers the humblest side- 
walk to the best ship of the high seas, a 
trip from Chicago westward by way of 


San Francisco, to Honolulu, Japan, China, 


the Philippines, India, Egypt, Italy, South- 
ern France, and New York, back to Chi- 
cago, in the period from November 4 to 
March 19, is a considerable journey. Nev- 
ertheless, it is too late to turn back. The 
tickets are in hand, the bags are packed, 
and just a moment ago from the Pullman 
window I saw Pikes Peak. (At this point 
my writing was interrupied by an eloquent 
porter, who insisted that I needed amber 
glasses to save my eyes from the glare of 
snow-capped peaks and the Royal Gorge. 
I bought a pair.) 

I am not a good sailor. Every moment 
aboard ship I regard in terms of Sher- 
man’s idea of war. Not that I expect to 
be sick; I may be, but that is a small inat- 
ter. My troubles go deeper. I fear 
water—although in loyalty to the Consti- 
tution, I must add that I approve it for 
drinking purposes. Once, when discussing 
this matter with John Dietrich, of Min- 
neapolis, I remarked that my humanism 
was probably responsible for my fear of 
the seas—that being unable to control the 
situation gave me a sense of helplessness. 
Dietrich replied that the trouble was that 
I was not enough of a humanist—that I 
should trust the human builders of the 
ship and the engineers and the captain 
and the staff. When returning from 
Europe, another “comforter,” Sydney B. 
Snow, the new president of Meadville, re- 
marked that I was safer on board the ship 
than I would be on the streets of Chicago. 
That made bad matters worse! Anyway, 
the journey is begun—the sun shines—the 
Colorado Mountains are snow-capped, the 
Pullman porter is all smiles. 

Moreover, the object of the journey is 
fascinating. I go as a delegate from the 
American Unitarian Association to par- 
ticipate in the one-hundredth anniversary 


(18) [Novemeper 22 1928 


of the Brahmo Samaj, a liberal theistic 
religious movement in India. The celebra- 
tion began August 20 last and will con- 
tinue through January, 1930. The peak of 
the 1929 celebration, participated in by 
the English and American delegates, takes 
place in Calcutta, January 20 to 27. Al- 
ready Dr. and Mrs. Franklin C. South- 
worth are in India. In our party are Dr. 
and Mrs. John H. Lathrop, of Brooklyn; 
Mrs. Sydney B. Snow and Alice Snow; 
Mrs. Ida Randall, sister of Silas Strawn, 
former minister to China; Dr. Celia P. 
Kimball and Mrs. Arthur Hook of Chi- 
cago; Mr. and Mrs. John Elder and son 
and daughter of Keokuk, Iowa. The 
Elders sailed October 20 and will join us 
in Shanghai. The rest of us sail from 
San Francisco November 9 on _ the 
Président Cleveland. 

The founder of the Brahmo Samaj was 
Ram Mohan Roy, the Abraham Lincoln of 
modern India. Ram Mohan Roy attended 
Unitarian services and made valiant ef- 
forts to found a Unitarian movement in 
Calcutta prior to 1828. He gave as his 
reason for attending Unitarian services: 
“Because the Unitarians reject polytheism 
and idolatry and any sophistical modifica- 
tion, and thereby discountenance all the 
evil. consequences resulting from them. 
Because Unitarians profess and inculeate 
the doctrine of Divine Unity—a doctrine 
which I find firmly maintained both by 
the Christian Scriptures and our most 
ancient writings commonly ealled the 
Vedas.” He called himself a Hindu Uni- 
tarian. But the conviction grew upon him 
that a native liberal movement would 
stand a better chance of success. He 
believed in the unity of all truth and of 
the whole body of knowledge. His heart 
longed for the universal. So when, upon 
returning from a Unitarian service, two 
of his young friends complained of having 
to attend a “foreign place of worship,” 
Ram Mohan Roy took the complaint very 
much to heart. Later he consulted Prince 
Dwarka Nath Tagore and others. A meet- 
ing was held in Ram Mohan’s own house, 
and after plans to purchase a piece of 
land and build a house were considered 


‘and abandoned, a house was rented and 


services began August 20, 1828. Here 
began rational Theism in India, free from 
books, institutions, and personalities. 
“Brahmo” is an adjective derived from 
Brahman; “Samaj” is a noun meaning 
“society.” So the name “Brahmo Samaj” 
means “Society of God.” But there seems 
to be some difference of opinion as to 
whether Ram Mohan Roy’s theology was 
theistic or deistic, which is not strange, 
since he was neither a philosopher nor a 
theologian, but a reformer. Of even 
greater significance than his theology was 
his passion for human brotherhood. He 
was a genuine reformer. Still he was a 
child of his day, as was Jesus and as were © 
all other great religious leaders. Although 
Ram Mohan Roy opposed caste, he prac- 
ticed caste and used his sacred thread. 
Although he opposed polygamy, he himself 
had two wives. Although he advocated 
the elimination of suttee (widow-burning), — 
he opposed the specific decree that abol-— 
ished this practice. He was bitterly de- — 
nounced in his day; his mother cuted. 
him, and for awhile his wives r % 


e with him; but as Rabindranath 
Tagore says, “When the great ones of the 
- world come, they bring conflict with them ; 
or their coming has no significance.” In 
- November of 1830 he sailed for England, 
_ where he was received with great respect 
and eordiality. But he never again saw 
his native land, for in 1833 he died in the 
city of Bristol. Like other great religious 
movements, the Brahmo Samaj, after the 
death of its founder, broke up into sects. 
J. N. Farquhar says Ram Mohan Roy was 
the “pioneer of all living advance, reli- 
gious, social, and educational, in the Hindu 
community in the nineteenth century.” 
Again he says, “Of all the religious move- 
ments of the nineteenth century, the 
Brahmo Samaj has, without doubt, proved 
the most influential.” Out of all propor- 
tion to its numbers, the Brahmo Samaj 
has been successful. It has represented 
the religious aspirations of many leading 
native families, including the Tagores. 
Whatever its future may be, its past is 
full of good works and noble ideals. It 
will be a great pleasure and privilege to 
carry greetings, not only from the Unita- 

rians and other liberals, but also from the 


A 
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Humanists of America to the Theists of 
India.’ 

Our train approaches thé Royal Gorge. 
I lay down Farquhar’s “Modern Religious 
Movements in India’ and Hno’s “Critical 
Evaluation of the Modernist Trends in 
Hinduism,” and pick up the amber glasses 
for another look at Pikes Peak. It is not 
so beautiful as Mont Blane viewed from 
Geneva ; but it is very beautiful, and it has 
the advantage of being American, on Ilec- 
tion Day, at a time when I am feeling 
unusually patriotic. j 

To-morrow we cross Salt Lake; next day 
(Thursday), we cross Carquinez Strait and 
’Frisco Bay, things that I never like to do. 
On Friday we sail. Then good-by to the 
American Unitarian Association, most po- 
tent of liberal movements; to the Western 
Conference, freest of religious groups; to 
Abraham Lincoln Center, prophecy of a 
new day (and to the priceless dwellers 
therein); and to Lombard College, my 
latest love. 

And on to India! 


CuRTIS W. REESE. 
November 6, 1928. 


All Souls, New York, Will Acquire 
Building Site in Eightieth Street 


LL SOULS CHURCH in New York City, 
Dr. Minot Simons, minister, is com- 
mitted to an extensive building program 
by vote of its members at a meeting held 
the evening of November 7. By enthusi- 
- astic and unanimous action, the parish 
decided to sell the present church property 
on Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street 
and to acquire a lot for a new church on 
the southeast corner of Eightieth Street 
and Lexington Avenue. 

The church has had this move in mind 
for a good many years, but until now has 
not been able to put it into effect. The 
new plan is so popular that everyone in 
the church is disposed to help on the new 

enterprise. 

No plans have been made in regard to 
building the new edifice, beyond the fact 
that it is to be located in a great resi- 
dential area which is improving rapidly in 
character—a location which offers oppor- 

tunities in securing the allegiance of new 

families. 

The present building, which is modeled 
after the Italian Basilica San Giovanna 
‘Battista at Monza, Italy, was dedicated in 
1855 on Christmas Day. It is the third 
building which the society has owned. The 
first was erected on Chambers Street in 
1820; and the second, on Broadway near 
Prince Street, was occupied in 1845. The 
latter church, known as “The Church of 

e Divine Unity” was sold to the 
Universalist Society. 

‘ An interesting bit of history in connec- 
tion with the present church is that, with 
eile of the tower for which the 
ect’s plans called, the building was 

sted when the outbreak of the Civil 
var necessitated cessation of the work. 

mry W. Bellows, minister of the 
yas one of the organizers of the 


United States Sanitary Commission, com- 
parable as a war relief organization to the 
later Red Cross Society, and was its presi- 
dent throughout its whole existence. All 
Souls Church co-operated whole-heartedly, 
and at Dr. Bellows’ suggestion turned over 
to the Commission the entire amount 
raised for the building of the campanile to 
the church. The tower never has been 
erected. 

All Souls has the distinction of being 
the first church of the Unitarian faith to 
be established in the State of New York, 
and it was incorporated November 15, 
1819. The movement began in May of that 
year, following a meeting April 19 ad- 
dressed by Dr. William Ellery Channing, 
who was on his way to deliver his famous 
Baltimore sermon at the installation of 
Rey. Jared Sparks. Invited to meet with 
them again on his way back, Dr. Channing 
spoke before crowded houses in New York, 
from which hundreds were turned away. 
The society was founded May 24. Dr. 
Henry Ware officiated at the laying of the 
corner stone of the first building, and Rev. 
William Ware was its first minister. 
Seven ministers have been settled over the 
society: Rev. William Ware, Rev. Charles 
T. C. Follen, Dr. Henry W. Bellows, Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, Dr. Thomas R. 
Slicer, Dr. William L. Sullivan, and Dr. 
Minot Simons, who was installed Novem- 
ber 4, 1923. The records of the society 
contain the names of many distinguished 
laymen and laywomen. 

In spite of the ties of affection for the 
present church building, strengthened by 
the sacred associations connected with the 
place, the people are ready now to inaugu- 
rate the move for a new edifice which car- 
ries with it the assuming of heavy financial 
obligations. " 
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Our Unitarian Liturgy 


(Continued from page 947) 
pioneering in the field of responsive read- 
ings. If other readings come out from 
time to time that improve upon “Great 
Authors,” I think it will be due somewhat 
to the protest Mr. Holmes and others have 
registered against the old Hebrew Psalter. 

Yet the Psalms are still a mine of devo- 
tion and inspiration. On the morning 
that I am writing this, I awoke in a 
troubled frame of mind. Reaching for 
what I call my Breviarium Liberale, which 
is really three volumes, the Service Book, 
“Unitarian Faith in Fifty Unitarian 
Hymns,” and a lectionary, which at present 
happens to be Fosdick’s ‘Meaning of 
Prayer,” I began reading “my office.” 
Nothing in the service appealed to me 
except one petition in the Litany. 

“Reveal to us the beauty of thy perfect 
will, the gladness of thy service, the 
power of thy presence in our hearts, that 
so without fear we may follow whither- 
soever thou dost lead.” 

While my lips continued to form the 
words of the rest of the service, my 
thoughts ran on the petition and my heart 
echoed “Amen,” again and again. The 
will of God, the gladness of His service, 
the power of His presence, following His 
lead without fear! Why should my heart 
be troubled? Why should I feel cast 
down? If I am trying to get chureh 
members, I am riding to a fall. If I am 
trying to spread the liberal theology, fail- 
ure lies ahead of me. If I am trying to 
do the will of God, and to make others 
find happiness and power in the thought 
of His presence, I cannot fail. In doing 
the will of God, the effort, not the result, 
marks suecess or failure. 

And then I turned to the Psalter for 
the Seventeenth Day. I read over the 
Seventy-third Psalm, “Truly God is good 


to such as are of a clean heart”—the 
foolish seem to win out—they cry “How 
ean God see what we are doing?” and 
appear to escape all harm. So the 


Psalmist mused of the absence of justice 
in this world. “Until I went into the 
sanctuary of God; then understood I their 
end. ... It is good for me to draw near 
to God.” 

The troubled morning became bright. I 
had done as the Psalmist did hundreds 
of years ago and as millions have done 
since. My heart was sore till I came into 
the sanctuary of God, and then somehow 
peace came. I rose and dressed. The 
day that seemed to be about to get off 
on the wrong foot would proceed in peace. 

Thus we do find devotion and inspira- 
tion in an ancient hymn collection. Thus 
does a soul long since passed to its 
fathers reach down through the ages and 
touch mine with its experience of God. 
Thus is God found in the formularies of 
a church supposed to be freezing cold in 
its lofty intellectualism. Can a Unitarian 
find God? Not unless he will look, even 
though he need not look far. 


Above the highest heavens thou are not found 
More surely than within this earthly round. 
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Channing Conference Gift 


To Meadville fund—The meeting at Fall 
River—Must reinterpret God 
idea, says Mrs. Helvie 


The 125th session of the Channing Con- 
ference, meeting at Fall River, Mass., 
October 28, voted $100 to the building fund 
of the Meadville Theological School. Rey. 
Walter S. Swisher of the Unitarian Church 
in Wellesley Hills, Mass., told the story 
of the town of Meadville, which was his 
birthplace, from the days of the old Reyo- 
lutionary general who settled the town 
and gave it his name. He sketched the 
eighty-year history of the School and pre- 
sented its needs in its new environment 
in Chicago, Ill. 

A thoughtful address was given by Rev. 
Clara C. Helvie on “The Growing Thought 
of God.” Using the words of Dr. Everett, 
she said that Unitarians in this day need 
most of all “the courage of their con- 
victions”’ as they confront the need of rein- 
terpreting religion with reference to the 
knowledge given by scientific investigation. 
She traced the evolution of the idea of 
God, showing how it had been modified 
in modern times by the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Darwin. She said: 

“The idea of God as a man, as Father, 
is not adequate to compass the relation- 
ships found in the universe, however ade- 
quate it might have been for our earth.” 
She explained that Unitarians, having de- 
nied that Jesus is God, found their way out 
by saying that all men have a spark of the 
divine in them. Many of the Humanists 
say, “Man is God.” The Theists say, “God 
is man,” by defining God in the terms of 
human attributes. Mrs. Helvie felt that 
the time had come for Unitarians to give 
serious thought to the reinterpretation of 
God to thinking men and women. There 
seems to be a trend toward a new mys- 
ticism purged of magic and superstition— 
a mysticism based upon the discoveries of 
modern scientists. 

Rey. William L. McKinney of Bridge- 


water, Mass., gave a scholarly address on 


“Religion and the Dawn,” introducing his 
remarks with the old story of the watch- 
man waiting through the weary years for 
the beacon which should tell the Achzeans 
that Agamemnon had taken Troy. When 
at last the beacon flashed to the mountain 
top, the watcher cried that the fire of the 
night was to him the dawn of the new 
day. So_is the liberal gospel a fire that 
is the harbinger of dawn in religion. He 
appealed to the poetry in religion, con- 
tending that above the controversies of 
disputing theological schools there is a 
beauty in religion itself which appeals to 
people. 

The closing address was by Prof. Harry 
E. Rouillard of Tufts College, whose theme 
was ‘Democracy in Religion.” In col- 
loquial language, punctuated by passages 
of wit and satire which kept the constant 
attention of his hearers, he argued that 
democracy is freedom—freedom of the in- 
dividual; and religion is the consciousness 
of one’s relation to the universe. If 
democracy is to succeed, it must be predi- 
cated upon truth. There is only one kind 
of truth—that which conforms to the facts 
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of the universe. He told what truth is 
not: “Truth is not what people tell us. 
Truth is not what has become habitual 
with the individual. Truth is not some- 
thing delivered to the saints. If we are 
going to get democracy in the church, we 
will have to go back and define the words 
of Jesus: ‘Ye shall know the truth and 
the truth shall make you free.’ ” 

The liberal church, he declared, should 
nail the lies that are being passed for 
truth. “Find the truth, take your stand 
upon it, and you will be free,” he said. 

The Conference passed a vote of sym- 
pathy to the people of the Westminister 
Unitarian Church in Providence, R.I., and 
to the wife and daughter of Rey. George 
E. Hathaway in their bereavement. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Morally, the World "Way Behind 


To the Editor of Ton CuHrRiIsTIAN REGISTHR :— 


At the Lenox Convention of the Lay- 
men’s League Friday evening, September 
21, Professor William Adams Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary, discussing 
“Beliefs That Matter,’ made a_ plea 
against Humanism and in favor of a per- 
sonal God. He closed, however, by say- 
ing in substance that “when you Unita- 
rians bring us evidence of practical Chris- 
tian achievement, we Trinitarians will be 
ready to listen to you.” 

This challenge President Gardner said 
he would put up to the Laymen’s League. 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge pointed out the 
propriety of looking to the members of 
the League for this achievement, since 
ours is a church which derives its initia- 
tive and authority, not from above, but 
from its laymen. 

Rey. Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin followed 
Professor Brown by calling attention to 
the fact that each person’s conception of 
the Unseen was largely a question of tem- 
perament, and that many devoted men 
and women had grown away from the 
ability to compress their conception of the 
Infinite into a personality and found the 
usual theistic conception impossible. Dr. 
Hodgin emphasized the friendly relations 
between theists and humanists in the 
Unitarian fellowship, in spite of the fact 
that the two conceptions were irrecon- 
cilable. 

This letter is one layman’s humble re- 
sponse to Mr. Gardner’s appeal and also 
a suggestion to steer the liberal church 
away from a head-on collision between 
theism and humanism. 

First, abandon the apparently impos- 
sible task of bringing everybody to the 
same conception of God. 

Depending upon the infinite and eternal 
energy which makes for righteousness, 
adopt the quest for the good life and a 
better world as the objective and common 
denominator of the chureh work. . 

Could we have before us a vivid picture 
of the world as it is, contrasted with 
another picture of the world as it ought 
to be, and then realize that to change 
the one world into the other is our job, 
and that the tools to do it with are com- 
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mitted to us, we should waste no time 
on terms. 

Morally the world is away behind, as 
was so vividly pictured by Mr. Gardner 
at Lenox. 

To begin with, the products and bless- 
ings of our wonderful system of produc- 
tion are so controlled by force and not 
by justice, that the diffusion of well-being 
is greatly limited. The consumer and the 
employee have hardly begun to be heard. 

As a vocational motive, the pursuit of 
riches is foolish, evil, and inadequate. 
That a life of service can yield far greater 
satisfaction should be proved to more 
young men and women; for instance, 
through the administration of the instru- 
ments of production in the interest of 
consumers. 

The study of certain kinds of concealed 
profits will doubtless lead to a new defini- 
tion of larceny. / 

Another study of human relationships is 
that of marriage and sex, where the need 
is to conserve the higher values and at 
the same time increase human happiness. 

But the challenging problems are num- 
erous, and the need in each case is thor- 
oughgoing scientific research prompted by 
the spirit of Jesus. 

At present we are ethically unenlight- 
ened and morally illiterate. If the liberal 
churches should undertake the pursuit of 
ethical truth as the scientific and engineer- 
ing societies seek their ends, there would 
be no limit to the extent of our contribu- 
tion to human well-being and happiness. 

May we not expect contributions from 
other members of the Laymen’s League? 
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EMERSON P. Harris. 
JeRsEY City, N.J. 


Evening Alliances to Confer 


The evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
has invited the Evening Alliance branches 
of this country and Canada and the cen- 
tral committee on KEivening Alliances to 
participate in a conference of all Byvening 
Alliance branches to be held in Boston, 
Mass., Sunday, November 25, at the 
Church of the Disciples. 

The church will be open at 1.30 o’clock 
for those who reach the city early. The 
meeting will open at three o’clock, with 
Mrs. Caroline 8. Atherton, president of 
the General Alliance, as speaker. 

Delegates from other Bvening Alliance 
groups will be guests of the hostess or- 
ganization of Greater Boston at supper. 
The general committee consists of Miss 
Helen B. Choate, chairman, Miss Ethel 
Turner, Miss Alice R. Farnum, Mrs. Lewis 
Elliott, Miss Grace Boothby, and Miss 
Grace Torr, president. 


Correction 


A correspondent informs THE REGISTER 
that the stone meeting-house of Proctor 
Academy was a gift from Harriet Otis 
Cruft, in correction of the statement in 
the October 25 issue that it was given by 
General George T. Cruft, her nephew. 
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- Ordination of Mr. Steven 
Is installed as minister of church in 
Hudson, Mass. 

The First Unitarian Church in Hudson, 
Mass., was filled to capacity when all 
Protestant denominations joined in the in- 
stallation and ordination ceremony of 
Robert S. Steven.as minister of the parish, 
October 28. Mr. Steven came to Hudson 
last June to fill the vacancy left by the 
resignation of Rey. Dudley R. Child. 

The prayer of ordination was given by 
Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer, minister of 
the First Parish Unitarian Church of Con- 
cord, Mass. The invitation from the con- 
gregation was given by Dr. Norman M. 
Hunter of the Standing Committee. Dr. 
James C. Duncan of Clinton, Mass., secre- 
tary of the Worcester Conference, delivered 
the charge to the minister and extended 
the right hand of fellowship. The charge 
of the congregation was given by Dr. Auer. 
Rev. William M. Grandy, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Hudson, 
gave Mr. Steven the welcome to the town. 
Rey. Herbert M. Gesner, minister of the 
- Second Parish Church, Unitarian, of Marl- 
boro, Mass., gave the invocation, and Dean 
Dr. Lee 8. McCollester of the Crane Theo- 
logical School of Tufts College read the 
Scripture lesson and delivered the sermon. 
Dean McCollester spoke on “Education 
and Religion,’ urging the need of more 
education in religion and more religion 
in education. 

Mr. Steven received his S.T.B. degree 
from the Theological School of Tufts Col- 
lege last June. He was graduated from 
Tufts College in 1924 with the degree of 
B.S., and had formerly attended Clark 
University. 


Sunday Observance Discussed 
at Plymouth and Bay Meeting 


A discussion of “Sunday Observance” 
was a feature of one of the most largely 
attended meetings in recent years of the 
Plymouth and Bay Conference, at its sixty- 
first autumn meeting held at West Bridge- 
water, Mass., October 18. Harold D. 
Wilson, campaign manager of the Lord’s 
Day League, and Alfred G. Doe, petitioner 
for the bill for professional Sunday sports, 
spoke on opposite sides. A general dis- 
eussion from the floor followed. 

The devotional service was conducted 
by Rey. Leslie T. Pennington of Brain- 
tree, Mass. Arthur W. Ryder, chairman 
of the West Bridgewater Parish Commit- 
tee, welcomed the delegates and gave a his- 
torical sketch of the church. Rey. Robert 
W. Jones, president of the Unitarian Fel- 
_ lowship for Social Justice, spoke briefly 
of the aims of that organization. 

Rey. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, 
_Mass., spoke on “The Signs of the Times.” 
These signs included an increased interest 
in religion, the broadening tendencies to 
be found in religion, social welfare as a 
nsis for religion, the lessening value of 
thority in religion, and the doubt 
1 uncertainty in present-day religious 


these signs he saw a challenge and 
omise for the liberal faith. On every 
| there is demand for a spiritual in- 
retation of life. All are asking, How 
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can we guard our unbelief and make it 
safe for us? The liberal church must 
answer two important questions: What 
can liberals truly believe? What is their 
place in meeting the conditions of the 
present day? 

Rey. Walter S. Swisher of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., told of ‘The New Meadville 
at Chicago,” and the Conference recom- 
mended the appropriation of $100 toward 
the new library building. 


Personals 


William L. Barnard, lawyer of Boston, 
Mass., who was recently elected secretary 
of the Board of Directors of the Boston 
Elevated Railway Company, is a member 
of the First Church, Unitarian, in Boston, 
Mass., and was formerly executive vice- 
president of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Dr. Harold BE. B. Speight’s “Life and 
Writings of John Bunyan,” with introduc- 
tion by Dr. Francis G. Peabody, has been 
selected by the Religious Book Club as 
“the book of the month” for November. 
Dr. Speight was formerly minister of 
King’s Chapel in Boston, Mass., and is 
now professor of philosophy at Dartmouth 
College. 


Increases at Roxbury, Mass. 


There has been an increase of sixteen 
per cent. in the attendance at the First 
Church in Roxbury, Muss., over the record 
of last year, and more than five per cent. 
increase in all departments of parish work. 
Larger contributions than before have 
been made to various agencies and affilia- 
tions of the denomination. These and 
other reports of a successful year’s work 
were presented at the annual meeting of 
the church, November 12. Chester S. 
Aldrich was re-elected chairman. Rev. 
Miles Hanson is the minister. 
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Course in Dramatics 
at Parker Memorial 


An important activity of the revived 
Parker Memorial in Boston, Mass., is a 
ten weeks’ course of lessons in play pro- 
duction given by Mrs. Lucille Vandiver, 
the dramatic director. They began No- 
vember 17, and are being given from ten 
to eleven o’clock every Saturday morning. 
The class hour is followed by questions, 
discussions, and demonstrations. Further 
information regarding this course may be 
obtained from the Director of the Parker 
Memorial, Rev. Robert W. Jones, or Mrs. 
Vandiver. Meetings and activities of the 
Parker Memorial are carried on at 
Bulfinch Place Church. 


Thanksgiving Week, King’s Chapel 


With the exception of the service on 
Thanksgiving Day, the week-day services 
in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., Monday 
to Friday inclusive, November 26-80, will 
be as usual at 12.15 p.w. Raymond C. Rob- 
inson will give an organ recital Monday. 
Tuesday, Dr. Hugene R. Shippen of the 
Second Church in Boston will preach. The 
preacher Wednesday will be Dr. Russell 
H. Stafford of the Old South Church. The 
Thanksgiving Day service will be at 11 
AM. and Dr. John C. Perkins of King’s 
Chapel will preach. The preacher Friday 
will be Dr. Raymond Calkins of the First 
Congregational Church in Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Ware, Mass.—Mrs. Louis J. Richards, 
wife of the minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Tarpon 
Springs, Fla., gave an illustrated lecture, 
September 30, under the auspices of* the 
Women’s Alliance branch, on the famous 
paintings by George Inness in the Tarpon 
Springs Church. 


1918 to 46,000,000 in 1926. 


$25,000,000,000 in 1926. 


- 


in 1926. 


80 days in 1926. 


COUNTLESS HOMES ARE HAPPIER 


Because 


Savings Bank Depositors in the U. 


Deposits in these Banks have increased from $11,500,000,000 in 1918 to 


Industrial accidents in the U. S. decreased at the rate of 250,000 cases each 
year during the period from 1918 to 1926. 


New homes were being built to the value of $25,000,000 every thirty days in 
the U. S. in 1918 but increased to the value of $200,000,000 every thirty days 


All Life Ins. Cos. were writing new Insurance at the rate of $215,000,000 
every 30 days in 1918 but had increased to the rate of $1,500,000,000 every 


Prohibition Helps 


The Unitarian Temperance Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


S. have increased from 10,000,000 in 
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THANKSGIVING 


With all Thy good 
GIFTS 


give us grateful 
HEARTS 


Shoals Association Reunion 


The annual meeting of the Shoals Sum- 
mer Meetings Association will be held at the 
Twentieth Century Club in Boston, Mass., 
3 Joy Street, as in recent years. Satur- 
day, December 8, is the date of the affair, 
which will begin with an informal recep- 
tion followed by supper at 6.15 o’clock, for 
which reservations may be made at $1.50 
each with Miss Katharine Glidden, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, chairman of the 
committee. 

Copies of the history of the Shoals by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, of the pictorial 
maps of the Shoals, and of the candle- 
light service, will be on sale, and the 
Shoals Association directors suggest them 
as Christmas gifts. Shoalers who do not 
receive preliminary notices of the reunion 
and who wish to attend are asked to write 
to Miss Glidden for reservations. 


Mrs. Stopford W. Brooke Dies 


News comes from England of the death 
at Cranleigh of Mrs. Helen Ellis Brooke, 
wife of Rey. Stopford W. Brooke, who was 
minister of the First Church in Boston, 
Mass., from 1886 to 1898. 

Mrs. Brooke was a native of Boston, and 
the daughter of the late Charles Ellis, who 
was a well-known lawyer of his time. She 
was married in 1893 to Mr. Brooke, who 
was the son of Rey. Stopford A. Brooke, 
prominent in literary circles. Following 
their residence in Boston, Rey. and Mrs. 
Brooke went to Hngland, where they had 
lived ever since. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Brooke had made fre- 
quent trips to this country, her last visit 
here having been about a year ago. Be- 
sides her husband, Mrs. Brooke is sur- 
vived by a son, Somerset Brooke, and a 
daughter, Miss Hdith Brooke. 


Mr. Crane at Sterling Again 


The Unitarian Church in Sterling, Mass., 
observed November 18 as “Conference Sun- 
day.” Impressions of the Worcester Con- 
ference meetings at Athol, Mass., and 
matters of importance to the local church 
were discussed. Children and young people 
of the church assisted in the opening ser- 
vices. Rey. Frederick T. Crane, who 
served in this pastorate from 1916 to 1919, 
and later at Warwick, Mass., is again the 
minister, having been in charge since 
October 1. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE - 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


has published an address on 
“The Contributions of the New 
Physics to Religion” 
by 
EDWIN BE. SLOSSON 


Director of Science Service, Author of 
“Creative Chemistry,’ “Sermons of a 
Chemist,” and other volumes. 


Limited numbers are available for free 
distribution. Address orders to League 
headquarters at 


SrxTEEn Beacon STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


The Winter Quarter begins January 2, 
1929, at 57th Street and Woodlawn Avenue, 
one block from the University of Chicago. 
With an expanded curriculum, due to its 
association with the University and affili- 
ated theological schools; and enlarged op- 
portunities for field work in the churches 
and social service institutions of Chicago, 
the school is prepared to meet the varied 

' needs of individuals and the growing de- 
mands of the liberal churches. 

It offers courses for parish assistants 
and directors of religious education, with 
instruction in education, psychology, sociol- 
ogy, music, art, dramatics, literature, etc. 
Rooms for men and women are available in 
Meadville House and Channing House, 
respectively, at minimum rates. 

For information address Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D., acting president and president-elect. 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
te? begins January 14, 1929. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar 
LomBarp CoLLecr, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Drrectors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §, Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes s th d ti 
Etccci chines. onde eee 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
_ Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 

A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS 
a0 EDUCATION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHeEr, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Church School 
Superintendents and Teachers, and Directors of 
Young People’s Organizations. 


For particulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR. ACADEMY 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 
Children’s and Adult Clubs 
Facilities for Neighborhood Meetings 


Various oe ere are maintained by Unitarian 
Churches and Alliances. The general work is sup- 
ported by private contributions. js 


B. Farnuam Smita, Pres, EP pel es J. Samson, Treas. 


5. Academy Lane Congress St, 
Concord, Mass. ” Boston, Mass. 
THE Cnnisnan 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


® 
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_ Alva M. Kerr 


A heroic life 


The death on November 1 of Rey. Alva 
M. Kerr, D.D., editor of T'hé Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, at his home near Dayton, 
Ohio, removes one of the most virile and 
progressive religious writers from denomi- 
national journalism, and has more than 
a passing interest to Unitarians. Dr. Kerr 
belonged to the body called “Christians” 
(not Disciples-of Christ), who in the early 
days were closely associated with Unita- 
rian leaders at Meadville Theological 
Seminary, having their students and their 
professor at that institution. Horace 
Mann was called to the college the “Chris- 
tians” founded—Antioch, at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, and joined the Christian Church. 
The pastor at that time was Dr. Nicholas 
Summerbell, the grandfather of Dr. 
Carlyle Summerbell. In this Christian 
communion were many liberals. The 
father of Dr. Kerr, Perry Kerr, was an 
Ohio farmer who loved the best religious 
literature of that day, and who read, with 
pleasure and profit, Channing, Theodore 
Parker, Minot Savage, and Chadwick. He 
enjoyed the Post Office Mission, although 
he never was able to attend a Unitarian 
ehurch. Alya’s mother, Susan Kerr, loved 
poetry and had the religion of the mystic. 
From such a home there must be good 
fruit, and there was. There came a family 
of seven children, one of whom was a 
preacher, Rey. Alva M. Kerr, and two of 
whom were minister’s wives, Mrs. H. H. 
Sando, whose husband is in the Disciples 
Church, and Mrs. Carlyle Summerbell of 
Roslindale, Mass. 

With this wonderful environment there 
came great handicaps. At twelve years 
of age Alva was carried in the arms of his 
father into the ‘house screaming with 
pain, and after that he never had a well 
day. Tuberculosis of the bone, blood- 
poisoning, and other disorders made his 
life one long record of suffering. He had 
operation after operation, until his leg 
was amputated near the hip. After twelve 
years of age he never walked without 
crutches. 

Yet he would not be crushed with these 
bodily handicaps, and resolutely set out to 
educate and support himself. So began 
the crusade for a complete life and help- 
fulness to others. And he won out, doing 
good work as pastor in Ohio, as denomi- 
national official in the Mission Depart- 
ment, and as editor for many years of The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty, one of the oldest 
religious newspapers. He who was so 
stricken, instead of being a burden to 
others, became a great burden-bearer for 
others. His editorial utterances were 
widely quoted a few years ago, especially 
in The Literary Digest. Knowing the 
depth of suffering, he was deeply sym- 
pathetic for those who were in sorrow, and 
his paper appealed with healing qualities 
to those who were heavy-laden. 

_ But there was no weakness of utterance. 
He stood frankly for Christian union of 
liberal Christians—a principle of the 
Shristians and was in the midst of a 
campaign for the actual union of Congre- 
g alists, Christians, and Universalists. 
stand for prohibition was strongly 
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$142,000 TO GO 


When we pull together great things can be quickly done. 


Already $252,000 of the $400,000 
needed for the Meadville Building has been paid, 
or pledged over a three-year period. 


If individuals and church groups will send in subscriptions 
promptly, the entire amount can be completed 
by December 15th. 


The Meadville Theological School 
Building Fund Committee 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


PUTO 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Hach issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 
One Dollar Per Year 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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expressed in this presidential campaign, 
and he took the same attitude on the 
Catholic question as the Editor of THE 
CHRISTIAN Reeister. His book, “Thinking 
Through,” showed him aware of the pres- 
ent crisis in theology; and while he was 
not, as he would say, interested so much 
in theology as in the practical religious 
problems of the present time, his theo- 
logical groundwork followed the great 
Channing. 

While he was not able to attend college, 
or any school, after twelve years of age, 
he always kept close to the educational 
institutions of the Christians, and en- 
couraged all the young men studying for 
the ministry to follow the highest educa- 
tional course of which they were capable. 
He took time in his busy life to write to 
a multitude of people who were invalids 
and who were often forgotten by the 
busy world. 

He, like Robert Louis Stevenson, was a 
true Knight of the Bed Chamber. Right 
valiantly he fought the good fight. 


IrHaca, N.Y.—The adult class of the 
First Unitarian Church is studying “The 
Faith of a Free Church,” with special at- 
tention to the humanistic movement, under 
direction of Rev. Hermon L. Brockway, a 
member of the Universalist ministerial fel- 
lowship and of the Unitarian church in 
Ithaca. : 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Middle-aged woman would like position as 
HOUSEKEEPER for elderly couple, or business 
couple, in or near Boston. References fur- 
nished. BP. O. Box 124, ANDOvER, N.H. 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION.—Unitarians! Send 
the game “A Study of Shakespeare” to your 
friends ! Entertaining, interesting, worth- 
while. Price, 60 cents. Postage, 4 cents. 
THE SHAKESPEARE CLUB, CAMDEN, MAINE. 
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For Service to Humanism 


The Humanist Fellowship announces the 
election of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, author 
of the book on “Humanism,” to honorary 
membership, “in recognition of distin- 
guished services in furtherance of the 
ideals and purposes of the New Humanism.” 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Father: “Why did you ignore that 
young fellow? I thought I saw you danc- 
ing with him last night.” Young Thing: 
“Oh, yes, I know him quite well to dance 
with, but not to speak to.”—Punch. 

Mrs. Smythe: “I’m soliciting for a 
charity organization. What do you do 
with your cast-off clothing?” Mr. Smith: 
“T hang them up carefully and go to hed. 
Then in the morning I put them on again.” 

—Pointer. 


“Sam, I don’t understand how you can 
do all your work so quickly and so well,” 
relates a Louisville dealer. “I'll tell yuh 
how ’tis, boss. I sticks de match ob en- 
thusiasm to de fuse ob energy—and jes’ 
natchurally explodes.” 

—Western Christian Advocate. 


A boy said to his mother: “When I grow 
up I am going to be a Christian like 
Father. Nobody can tell whether he is a 
Christian or not.” That man was like 
the clock in a certain courthouse tower 
we used to see. It had no hands. It may 
have been working inside, but how were 
we to know it?Sunday-School Times. 


From a schoolboy’s essay: “A semicolon 
is a period sitting on top of a comma. It 
may be the result of a quarrel in the 
Punctuation family, or it may not. Some 
think that the first time a semicolon was 
used was when some man did not know 
whether to use a comma or a period, so 
he used both of them together.” 


A shipbuilder was once asked what he 
thought of Rev. George Whitefield, the 
great evangelist. “Think!” he replied, 
“Tl tell you, my dear sir, every Sunday 
that I go to my parish church, I can build 
a ship from stem to stern under the ser- 
mon; but under Mr. Whitefield I cannot 
lay a single plank !’—Christian Herald. 


“Tact,” said the lecturer, “is essential 
to good entertaining. I once dined at a 
house where the hostess had no tact. 
Opposite me sat a modest, quiet man. 
Suddenly he turned as red as a lobster 
and fell into a fit of confusion on hearing 
the hostess say to her husband: ‘How in- 
attentive you are, Charlie. You must look 
after Mr. Blank better. He’s helping 
himself to everything.’ ” 


Josiah Brush, a traveling man 

Who sailed the briny main, 
Was “Mr. Brush” in England, 

And “Sefior Brush” in Spain; 
The Frenchmen called him “Monsieur 

Brush,” 

But the Germans were his bane— 
For they always called him “Herr Brush,” 

Which filled his soul with pain. 

—The Congregationalist. 


A young clergyman was supplying the 
pulpit of a country church. After the 
service he asked one of the deacons— 
a grizzled, plain-spoken man—what he 
thought of the morning effort. “Wal,” 
said the old man, slowly, “I'll tell ye in 
a kind of parable. I remember Tunk 
Weatherbee’s fust deer hunt, when he was 
green. He follered the deer’s tracks all 
right, but he follered ’em all day in the 
wrong direction.”—Young Pilgrim. 


The Christian Register 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


. President 


James P. Parmenter. - . 
Samuel A. Eliot ... Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Phe following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


ERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 

BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bae a minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Charles W. Eliot’s 
Talks to Parents 


and Young People 
Edited by EDWARD H. COTTON 


A valuable collection of fifteen papers which 
will help to establish right relations in the home. 
*...this little book deserves to become a 


classic among ethical guides...’’ New York 
Times, in a half column review. 


es t is sage counsel which these addresses 
by the distinguished educational leader offer . 
Children, the Magazine for Parents. 


. a commendable job ...eminently a book 


of une svi Joun Cram INOT in 
The Boston Herald. : 


Frontis of Dr Eliot. 186 pages. $1.75 postpaid 
At all booksellers, or from 
THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minis- 
ter, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 
A.M. Sermon by the Minister. ; 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. Church sery- 
ice, Sunday, 11 a.m. The chureh is open 
daily for rest and prayer. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. 
Samuel A. Hliot, D.D., Minister. Morning 
Service at 11, Dr. Bliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 A.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathrop, D.D., minister. Morning service, 
ph Ree ae 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BE. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday- 
school, 9.45 A.M. Morning service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services.. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bace., organist and 


choirmaster. Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. 
Sperry. Week-day services, 12.15 P.m.: Mon- 
day, Organ Recital. Tuesday, Rey. Hugene R. 
Shippen, D.D., Second Church in Boston. 
Wednesday Rey. Russell H. Stafford D.D., 
Old South Chureh. Thursday, 11 A.M. Thanks- 
giving Day Service. Friday, Rev. Raymond 
Calkins, D.D., First Congregational Church, 
Cambridge. 

The ONE BOOK known 

and read the world over! 

te BIBLE 

Massachusetts 


Bible Society. 


41 Bromfield 
Boston 


